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1 Introduction 


The 'Song of Bailang' (32x) are three poems in a Trans-Himalayan language 


transliterated with Chinese characters and translated into Chinese during the Han dynasty 
(specifically 58-75 CE). Apart from Chinese, Bailang is thus the earliest attested language 
of this family. The three songs are currently preserved in the 14 Hou Hanshu (juan 86, 


pp. 2856-57). In this source the text of the songs is reported first in Chinese translation, in 
four-character lines, alternating with the original text in phonetic transcription, also in 


four-character lines and in smaller characters. The Hou Han shu, was compiled between 


433 and 445. However, a note in the commentary to the Hou Han shu by Li Xian £ 
(677 CE) makes clear that the latter's source was a somewhat earlier work, the Dongguan 
Hanji Rec, compiled between ca. 70 and 225 CE. According to Li Xian, in the 


Dongguan Hanji the text of the songs was in reversed order, with the transcription given as 
main text and the translation inserted as interlinear annotation (see Li Xian's note in Hou 
Han shu, juan 86, p. 2867). 

In 1979, making extensive use of previous research, W. S. Coblin published a study of 
these songs. In addition to transcribing the poems into Roman letters following the 
reconstructions of Chinese available at that time, Coblin translated the context in the 
Hou Hanshu in which the Chinese versions of the poems appear, translated the Chinese 
versions of the poems into English, and provided comparanda to Proto-Lolo-Burmese and 
Proto-Tibeto-Burman reconstructions available at that time. Ma & Dai (1982) make 


further cognate proposals and does Zhengzhang (1993), the latter particularly making 


1 Iwould like to acknowledge the generous support of the European Research Council for supporting this 
research, under the auspices of 'Beyond Boundaries: Religion, Region, Language and the State' (ERC 
Synergy Project 609823 ASIA). This paper was has also benefited from comments I received from 
Antonello Palumbo, Guillaume Jacques, Laurent Sagart, and Stefano Zachetti. 

2 Asa geographic term unburdened by strong implications regarding the place of Chinese on the 
Stammbaum, 'Trans-Himalayan' has advantages over its competitors 'Sino-Tibetan' and 'Tibeto-Burman' 
(cf. van Driem 2014). 

3 The priority of the Bailang text contradicts Coblin's (and previous researchers") hypothesis that the 
attested Bailang version is a translation from Chinese (1979: 196-197). 


comparisons to Written Burmese. Advances in both Chinese historical phonology and 
comparative Trans-Himalayan linguistics more than warrant a renewed study of these 
poems.’ In 2008, Christopher Beckwith undertook a study that aimed to reevaluate these 
songs in light of recent progress in Chinese historical linguistics. Despite the many 
insights of his contribution, Beckwith's reconstructions are not methodologically explicit 
and hence not easily verifiable. 

The study here proposes to make a new transcription of the Bailang songs, 
incorporating the contributions of Coblin (1979) and Beckwith (2008). Currently one has 
a choice of easy to use Old Chinese reconstructions that incorporate the six-vowel 
hypothesis of Old Chinese vocalism. Schuessler (2009) produces a 'minimal Old Chinese’, 
which aims to reflect the opinio communis in its reconstructions; he also offers a ‘later Han' 
reconstruction. In contrast to Schuessler's conservatism, Baxter & Sagart (2014a and b) 
offer a 'new reconstruction’, which self consciously incorporates controversial hypotheses 
and relies on a much broader set of data than previous reconstructions.’ Broadly speaking 
the new elements of Baxter & Sagart's reconstructions are relevant to a very early phase of 
Chinese linguistic history. For those, like myself, who are broadly sympathetic to Baxter & 
Sagart's reconstructions, it is easy to conceptualize their new reconstruction’ as an older 
phase of Old Chinese and to see Schuessler's 'minimal' reconstruction as a more recent 
phase of Old Chinese. Because the Bailang Song's are of early Han provenance, 
Schuessler's Old Chinese reconstruction provides the more useful point of departure for 
their study. Thus, in discussion of the pronunciation of the transcriptional Chinese dialect 
or of the Bailang language itself, I cite Old and Han Chinese from Schuessler (2009).° 


Because of its elegance and explicitness, I cite Middle Chinese from Baxter (1992).’ When 


4 Coblin relied on Li (1971, 1974-5) for Chinese and for Proto-Lolo-Burmese and Proto-Tibeto-Burman on 
Benedict (1972), Matisoff (1972), Bradley (1975), Thurgood (1974), Okrand (1974). 

5 The system of Baxter & Sagart has not met with universal endorsement. Positive reviews include G. 
Starostin 2015, Goldstein 2015, and Hill 2017 'Review'. Negative reviews include Schuessler 2015, Ho 
2016, and Harbsmeier 2016. On the one hand many criticisms apply mutatis mutandis to all six vowel 
systems (Ho 2016, esp. pp. 183-184) or even to all efforts in historical linguistics (Harbsmeier 2016, esp. 
pp. 484-487). On the other hand some criticisms concern details only (Schuessler 2015). Replies to the 
negative reviews are in press. 

6 To allow the reader to concentrate on real points of disagreement rather than orthographic matters, I 
employ some of Baxter & Sagart's (2014b) orthographic conventions in the writing of Schuessler's Old 
Chinese. In particular, Old Chinese type A syllables are here marked with pharyngealization (*) and the 
origin of the qusheng tone is written ubiquitously as -s. When Baxter & Sagart disagree with Schuessler 
on a matter of substance I duly record this in the footnotes. 

7 An inconvenience of this combination of sources, is that the symbol 'a' diverges in meaning among these 
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citing Old Chinese for etymological comparisons, rather than as a transcription of Bailang 
words, the most archaic stage of this language is most relevant, consequently in this 


context I employ Baxter & Sagart's (2014b) reconstructions. 


2 The Chinese version 


Before attempting a phonological reconstruction of the Bailang versions of the songs, it is 
helpful to learn what the Chinese version tells about the pronunciation of Chinese at the 
time of songs' composition. The poems rhyme in Chinese and these rhymes provide 
information on Chinese pronunciation. 

I provide each poem in Chinese with Coblin's translation." The rhyme word of each 
line is given in Old Chinese, Han Chinese, and Middle Chinese reconstructions, together 
with a reference number for Schuessler (2009) and Karlgren (1957). For example, the 
rhyme word of the second line is &, so it is annotated OChi. ?oks > Han Chi. ?io* > 
MChi. iH; its rhyme group in Schuessler (2009) is 05-10 and its reference number in 
Karlgren (1957) is 0957a. 


Poem 1 
1. NZEA "dro > dio > dri 04-30/0976z The great Han is in good order, 
dras > dio* > driH 
2. PARAS ks > io > "IH 05-10/0957a Together with Heaven it unites its 
intention. 
3. Sali on > tuan > twan 25-24/0168d The officials and translators are just 
and upright, 
4. TERK "rok > lə > loj 05-22/0944a They did not, pursuing us, cause us 
to come. 
5. BHE “arsois> huæit > hue* > 19-08/0019a Having heard the (winds =) 
xwaeH customs and faced toward the 
(changes =) civilizing influences, 
e. PERSIS loks > je’ > yiH 05-17/0954a what we have seen is (strange, 


three phases. In order to obviate this situation, I replace 'a' with -a- for Old and Middle Chinese and 'a' 
with 'æ' for Han Chinese. 

8 Lung (2011: 8-15) also translates the Chinese text into English. 

9 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct 34 *C.lre. 

10 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct Ìm *t'or. 


11 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct 2 *mo.r?ok. 
12 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct (E *q”™raj-s. 


7, SW 


e. HR 


9. ERAT 


10. ERAH 


eee er ah 
1. Sem 


12. SRP Ain 
13. FRERS 


14. T TAE 


p'as > pa^ > puH 


Ps.loks > zio* > zijH 


“pai > pui > pjij 


braks > bias > bic bijH 


b'ak > bak > bak 


s-los > zio* > ziH 
du? > du^ > dzyuwX 


t'oks > té"o: > tsyhiH 


Pk-]a? > t$a? > tsyhoX, tsyhoH 


b'o? > bo^ > buwX 


169 


to? > to? > tsyuX 


?'on > ?an > 'on 


13 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct 


ġþr'oih > huzi* > hua‘ > xwaeH 


01-67/0103j 


05-19/0921a 


27-09/0580a 


05-34/0984d 


01-67/0771p 


04-53/0972k 
13-22/1090g 


05-13/09201 


extraordinary =) wonderful 


They have manifoldly given us silk 
cloth 


and sweet and (beautiful =) fine 
wine and food. 


In splendid happiness (our flesh 
flies =) we are elated' 


Whether we are (bending =) 
declining or (stretching out =) 
advancing, in all cases we are 


provided for. 


We, the barbarians, being poor and 
(thin =) impoverished, 


have nothing to give in repayment 
We wish for the ruler longevity 


And that his sons and grandsons 
shall be splendid and glorious. 


01-18/0085a The place where we, the barbarians, 


dwell 


04-61/0999z (is) the sector whee the sun (enters 


=) sets. 


19-08/0019a Longing for righteousness and 


facing toward the civilizing 


influence, 


10-19/0129a we (return to =) commit ourselves 


to the ruler of (the place where) the 
sun comes out (i.e. the Chinese 


emperor) 


32-09/0370j With sagely virtue and deep 


& *s-m-lak-s. 


14 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct J$ *Co.po[r]. 
15 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct  *t.q^a?. 


16 See note 12. 


kindness 


6. g'o? > go” > huwX 

7. SB sot > syet > sjwet 

8. SFP “wa? > wa? > hjuX, hjuH 

9. SERI tek > téek > tsyek 

10. WASA "wə? > wu > wa? > hjuwX 

11. Zbfe Ee pes Sram? >hiem > xjaemX 
fram? > hiam > xjemX 

12. TX r5» > li > dh > ix 

13. AETIA tok > tak > tok 

14. OET% mo? > mo^ > muwX 

Poem 3 

1. OREL )"*ats > puas > ngwajH 

2. -LHEBEHS kh yok > k'rok > khaewk 

3. EAT bai > biai > bie > bje 

4. RSLS kok > kok > kuwk 

5. EERS pom > puam > pjuwng 

6. KEZI prauks > æu: > ngaewH 

17 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct PR 


*C.c"(r)a?. 
18 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct £j *[c]"o?. 


10-07/0114a 


22-18/0297a 


01-26/0100a 


07-12/0877s 


04-17/09950 


36-06/0613f 


04-35/0978a 


05-12/0919k 


04-64/0947a 


22-08/0322a 
11-02-/1225- 
18-16/0025a 
11-03/1226h 


36-26/0625h 


17-08/1125a 


together with other people he is 
wealthy and (think =) affluent (i.e. 
he shares his wealth with others). 


In winter there is much front and 


Snow; 


in summer there is much 


harmonious rain. 


The times of cold and warmth are 
(suitable) in proper balance, 


and the tribal people (manifoldly 


possess —) have plenty 


Having traversed dangers and 
passed through perils, 


We have not considered ten 
thousand li to be (too) far. 


Departing from (or: 'casting aside") 
the vulgar and (returning =) 


turning to virtue, 


our hearts return to the loving 


mother. 


Beyond the huang-fu region 
the soil is stony and hard. 

We eat meat and wear skins, 
and we do not see salt or grain. 


The officials and translators have 


transmitted the (winds —) news, 


and the great Han is peaceful and 


19 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct K *q^r[a]m? for both readings, but the meaning of the notation [a] 


differs for the two MChi. readings, viz. xjaemX (< *q'ram? or *q^rom?) and xjemX (< *q'ram? or 


*q"rem?). Still, the fact that OChi. *Kram can yield both MChi. Kjaem and Kjem is prime facie a violation 


of Ausnahmslosigkeit, albeit one the authors are aware of (see Baxter 1992: 539). Presumably the same 


issues also stimulate Schuessler to reconstruct two MChi. readings to only one OChi. source. 
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happy. 


7. AET nin > nin > nyin 32-28/0388f Leading by the hand and carrying 
on our backs (our dependents), we 


(return to =) turn to humaneness. 


s. JE ES grep > gep > heap 35-03/0630e We have encountered and braved 
precipitous gorges. 

9, MIE suns > suin: > swinH 34-23/0468z The high mountains are steep and 
dangerous; 

10. &H 41 dak > déek > dzyek 02-17/0795a We have followed along the edges 
of cliffs and boulders(?) 

11. ARSE SEE kr‘a > ke > kae 01-11/0032a (From) the tree thickets we led 
forth our families, 

12. HENE rak > lak > lak 02-01/0766k And in one hundred overnight stops 
we have reached Lo-yang. 

13. LTES sleks > sie > sjeH 08-12/0850t Fathers and sons (in the same way 
=) altogether have been given 
(gifts); 

14. RJU brak > bæk > baek 02-38/0782f they cherish and embrace rolls of 
silk. 

15. SHA nin > nin > nyin 32-28/0388a They transmit (the news) and tell 
their fellow tribesmen, 

16. RIRES bok > bok > bowk, buwk 11-23/1211b and long desire to be subjects and 


servants. 


2.1 Analysis of the Chinese rimes 


The three Chinese poems rhyme, generally in something approaching couplets, but the 
pattern is imperfect in all three. 

The first poem does not rime particularly well in Old Chinese C;& *dra(s), & *?aks, ilr 
*t*on, 3 *r'ok, (E *fr'ois, = *loks, ft *p'as, &*m-lak,” 5t *poi, f/j *braks, 38 *b*ak, ijj, 
*s-las, Æ *du?, fi *t"oks). The result in Han Chinese is better, but still not particularly 


convincing CA *dio(^), $ *?io*, Ir; *tuan, ZK *lo, (E *huai*, && *jo*, Ai *pa*, & *zik, Fe 


*pui, (Aj *bio*, i, *bak, mj *zio^, = *dzu^, R*ts"a°). The change that yields most of the 
P g y 


improvement is final cluster simplification (see comm. to 4b). I suspect that with velars 


20 The character & has two readings zyik « *m-lok 'eat' and zih « *s-loks 'feed'. Coblin (1979: 182) 
translates 'food' and gives the reading zyik (dZjak in Li Fang-Kuei's system used by Coblin). 
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this took the form *-ks > -x > -h (Baxter 1992: 568). The change of -s > -h improves 
things further (Baxter 1992: 578) as does a reminder that 2 irregularly lost its velar final 
already in the later strata of the Odes (Baxter & Sagart 2014a: 230-231); it may be 
confidently read as *r‘a rather than *r'ok. The rhyme words (34 *dra(h), & *?oh, ij; *t^on, 
^ *r'o, {b *fjr*oih, 5& *loh, fg *p'ah, @*m-lak, F% *poi, fF *brah, $ *b'ak, jjj, *s-loh, S 
*du?, X *t^oh) now yield a pattern AAXAXAXXXAXAXA which is still rather 


unimpressive.” 


The second poem rhymes equally well (or poorly) whether in Old Chinese (jg *k-la?, 4 


*b*o?, (E *fr'ois, € *to?, A *?*an, |= *g*0?, *& *sot, prj *wa?, 3 *tek, "£j *wo?, ke hram?, 
H ro?, @ tak, & ma?) or Han Chinese (J& *t$a^, %5 *bo*, (E; *huaei*, £ *t$o, Al *?an, JE 
*goP, 23 *syet, pj *waP, i *t$ek, @ *wuo?, [i *hiem / *hiam, Œ *lia”, *f& tok, *&t mo^). 
The pattern in either case is ABXBXBXAXCXCXC. 

The third poem rhymes slightly better in Old Chinese (4} *n™ats, 14 *k'*rok, Ez *bai, 22 
*k*ok, Jii, *pom, 4€ *npr'auks, (^ *nin, 9X *gr'ep, ll *suns, £ *dak, 3, *kr'a, ;& *r'ak, B5 
*sleks, Œ *br‘ak, A *nin, {š *b*ok) than it does in Han Chinese (^| *guas, t *k'rok, Z 


*biai, €? *kok, Ji *puom, 4% *nzeu‘, {— *nin, žk *gep, I *suin*, 4 *dzek, 3 *ke, 7& *lak, 


Wy *sie^, Ei *baek, A, *nin, $ *bok), but the pattern is not particularly clear in either 


21 This pattern can be improved slightly to AABABAXXXAXAXA by seeing im *t'on > *tuan as rhyming 
with (E *fr'ois > *huszei*. Allowing for this rhyme requires two or three hypotheses. First, that 'r- 
coloring' (Baxter 1992: 573-574) had not taken place; an assumption which the rhyming of the third 
Chinese poem proves. Second, we must follow Baxter & Sagart (2014b) in reconstructing *-r in liq and 
further supposing that *-r changed to -i in the eastern dialect of the capital (Baxter & Sagart 2014a: 264- 


271). Also in support of this hypothesis is the apparent rhyming in the second poem of ¥ with JE and 


of 3 with # and 3 (vide infra). The third hypothesis is necessary if one prefers Baxter & Sagart 


reconstruction of {b as *q"** 


rais, with the main vowel *-a-, to Schuessler's *fr‘ois with the main vowel 
*-o-, a rhyme of *-"a- with original *-o- shows that *-o- had broken into *-ua- before acutes ('rounding 


diphthongization', see Baxter 1992: 566-567) by the time this poem was written. The comparison of the 


Bailang word t% *r*oi > luai [fj 'rain' (22d) with Bur. gp rwa 'rain', etc. confirms that this change took 


place in the Chinese transcriptional dialect, which is no surprise since the much earlier 7r: (& Zuozhuan 


and 48 Chuci already show evidence of rounding dipthongization (Baxter & Sagart 2014a: 252, 255), it 
would be surprising if rounded vowels before acutes had not dipthongized in the language of these 


poems. 


It might appear tempting to further improve the rimes tm *t*uai, (E *ijr'uaih, 77 *p'(u)ah on the 
basis of the change **ai > ‘a (Baxter & Sagart 2014: 256 esp. n. 60 on p. 399, p. 268). However, such a 
move is not permissible because the Middle Chinese outcomes of OChi. *-‘ai only merges with -**a in 
certain environments (environments that #7 does not satisfy), and only after *r-coloring (Baxter 1992: 
570-571), a change that we have already determined had not yet occurred in the Bailang transcriptional 
dialect. 


stage of the language. Final cluster simplification (particularly the change *ats > aih, see 
Baxter 1999: 309) again improves things a bit. The pattern of the rhyme words (now 4} 
*p“faih, Jf *krok, KE *bai, £t *k‘ok, Ji *pom, “% *nr‘auh, {= *nin, f& *gr*ep, I *sunh,” £ 
*dak, 3, *kr'a, ;& *r*ak, 85 *sleh, & *br‘ak, A *nin, $£ *b‘ok) becomes 
ABABXXCXXDXDXDCB. This pattern, such as it is would be obliterated by 'r-coloring', so 

we can conclude that this change had not yet taken place (Baxter 1992: 573-574) 


In sum, it is possible to conclude that the Chinese transcriptional dialect of the 
Bailang songs had not yet undergone 'r-coloring', but had undergone "final cluster 


simplification' and probably also rounding dipthongization' (see note 21). 


3 The Bailang version 


The presentation of the Bailang version given below follows the conventions used above 
for the Chinese rhyme words, but in the Bailang case the various pieces of information, 
viz. Old Chinese, Han Chinese, Middle Chinese, Schuessler reference, Karlgren reference, 
are given for each character of the text. The Bailang text is aligned with its Chinese 
translation character by character, a process that on occasion requires an inversion of two 
Chinese characters. I usually follow Coblin's (1979) suggestions in this regard; all cases 


are noted explicitly. The Chinese words are also rendered into English. 


Poem 1 
1. a. be de> de> dej 07-14/0866k X ‘big, great 

b. E kwan > kuan > kwan 25-01/0157a 7 'Han 

c. D g'i > gui > ngjwij 28-01/569- © 'this, that' 

d. T k‘os > ko* > kuwH 10-02/0109g iB 'to be in order, to put in order 
2. a. BE ysis) > gui() > ngjwij(H) 28-01/0569k ££ ‘together with 

b. Œ m'us > mou: > mawH 13-74/1062a K ‘Heaven! 

LA Za í Re 
c. 48 lo > jo > yu 10-23/01250 © ‘unite, join' 
d. TB tsu > tsou > tsaw 13-55/1053g X ‘intention’ 


3. a f mag? > muan? > mjangX 03-65/07421 E ‘officials’ 


b. 5 lak > jæk ~ jak > yek 02-25/0790h 5 'translator' 


c. S ru > liu > Ijuw 13-47/1114a P just, fair 


22 Han IÉ *suin* may however seem like an improvement over Old Chinese I *suns, because in the more 


recent reading the word can be understood to rhyme with {= *nin and À *nin. 
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d. H be bie > bjie 07-29/0874h Jii "honest 
4. a. FF b'an > bar > bang, 03-57/0740f 'pursue, follow' 
p'an > pen > paeng 
b. 5 mr'ak > mak > maek 02-40/0802a T ‘not 


m‘ak > mak > mak 


m‘aks > ma: > muH 


c. E ke > kie > tse > tsye 07-03/0864a f 'we, us' 
d. 8€ ru> liu ljuw 13-47/1114p 7K 'cause to come 
5. a. fS dron > din > dring 06-11/0891a E] 'hear 


tron > tin > tring 


tro? > tio > trix 


b. X il) > AO > jj) 27-05/0550a [EV (wind =) custom' 
c. BB swai? > zyæi > zjwe 19-09/0011g  |H] ‘face toward 
d. Ji ra? lia > ljox 01-55/0077a 16 (change =) civilizing influence’ 


23 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *so.loj. 


6. AI tre > tie > trje 07-13/0863a Fr relative clause nominalizer 
# ay dag > dang” 03-12/0700a Jt 'see 
aS Sar > san > sang 03-53/0704a aT 'strange' 
x p'as > pas > ngajH 21-10/0347c Æ ‘different’ 
nas > pias > ngjojH^ 
7. 3b ja > je > yae 01-47/0047a B ‘much, manifoldly' 
s-la > zia > zjae 
s-la > zia > zjo” 
Mt ^ pbi bi > bjij 26-38/0566u 2 ‘give 
(reading unknown) 38-11/0658- a4 'silk' 
4H pia? > pa? > pux 01-67/0102- ^H ‘cloth’ 
8. TÉ euj > tuoi > thwoj 28-11/0575a' 9 ‘beautiful, fine" 
tuj > té^ui > tsyhwij 
SE + 
[tom > dam > dom 38-16/0646b H 'sweet 
$E bok > bok > bowk, buwk 11-23/1211b 74 'wine' 
p'"ok > p'ok > phuwk 
3i wans > wane > hjwonH 25-15/0256f f 'food' 
wan? > wan? > hjwonX^ 
9. jR ttak > thak > thak 02-17/0795m & ‘splendid, bright’ 
JE ga? > gia? > gjoX 01-19/0095i % ‘happiness’ 
kwa? > kya? > kjuX 
ff spa > sa > su 01-31/0067c [AI 'meat 
(E ^ bens bien > bjienH  23-25/0221a JW ‘fly’ 
ben > bien > bjien 
ben? > bien? > bjienX? 
10. a. | gok > guok > gjowk 11-05/1214a J ‘bend’ 
ÍR fos” > yor > huwH 10-08/0115a 'stretch' 


ffo? > yo? > huwX 


24 Schuessler reconstructs *g-lan, a view that relies on combining GSR 0700 with GSR 0746, a velar initial 
series. Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *[N-]r'ar. The most neutral (late) Old Chinese reconstruction 
is *I‘an, and we employ this reconstruction here. 

25 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *C.n‘a[t]-s. 

26 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct 73 yae < *[G](r)A, zjae < *sa.cA, and zjo < *so.la. 

27 I have switched these two characters around (see discussion at 8b below). Coblin does not do this. 

28 Without making his reasons explicit, Beckwith reconstructs with a final *-r (2008: 97). 

29 Without making his reasons explicit, Beckwith reconstructs with a final *-r (2008: 97). The 
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c. VW 
d. Bi 
1l. a È 
b. BÉ 
c. Ñ 
d. A 
12. a X 
b X 
c. Æ 
d. H 
13. a. P5 
b. HE 
c f 
d. {ee 
14. a. 4 
p. FE 
c. FA 


d. ff 


nor > nin > nying 
rai > liei > lje 


rais > liæi' > ljeH 


ro? > lio” > ljuX 


r'o > lo > luw 
nays > nap: > nyangH 


ron > lion > ljowng 


mr'or > mor > maewng 
d‘ons > dog: > duwngH 


mr'ak > mak > maek 
m‘ak > mak > mak 


m'aks > ma? > muH 
ke > kie > tse > tsye 


d'ak > dak > dak 
d'aks > da: > duH 


lu > jiou > yuw” 
lay > jag > yang 

r'ak > lak > lak 
son” > song 

rin > lin > lin 


mr'ak > mak > maek 
m‘ak > mak > mak 


m‘aks > ma: > muH 
drih > dic > drijH 
kr‘ok > kok > kaewk 


33 
dz‘on > dzon > dzwon 


reconstruction *[b]e[n] of Baxter & Sagart (2014b) allows for a final *-r, but does not posit one. 


04-38/0945e 


AG all 


18-11/0023f ff 'provided, furnished, prepared' 


10-29/0123b 


03-42/0730i 


12-15/1193a 


12-09/1176h 


02-40/0802a 


07-03/0864a 


02-16/0801a 


13-30/1079a 
03-38/0720e 
02-01/0766q 
06-19/0884- 
32-26/0387k 


02-40/0802a 


28-11/0575y 
11-02/1225a 


33-22/0432a 


30 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct {@ *c*o?. 


31 Schuessler in fact reconstructs Old Chinese 


rejecting initial *j- in Old Chinese. 


TE 'southern barbarian' 


EE 


'barbarians' 


'poor' 


'thin (= poor)' 


‘have not' 


relative clause nominalizer 


‘repay, give in repayment 


4 'wish, desire' 


'ruler' 
longevity' 


long' 


' ' 


son 


'grandson' 
'splendid' 


'glorious' 


*ju (2009: 175); I follow Baxter & Sagart (2014b) in 


32 Schuessler does not offer an Old Chinese reconstruction for the reading of this character. 


33 Schuessler regards the rime development as irregular. 
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Poem 2 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


a. {2 


b. BÉ 


a. 

b. X 
c. [E 
a. f& 
a. 2 
b # 
c. DH 
a. Ji& 
a. E% 
b. H 
c. HR 
d. at 
a E 
b t 
Boum 
d. 84 


ro? > lio” > ljuX 


r'o > lo > luw 
nays > fna: > nyangH 
bai > biæi > bie > bje 


n'is > nei’ > nejH 


nri > ni > nrij 

ts‘a? > tsa? > tshjaeX 
k'rau > keu > kaew™ 
roy > lin > ling 
p'as > pa > nguH 


logs > jipe > yingH 


m-lon > Zi) > zying 
d‘on? > don’ > duwngX 
s-wdi > zyei > zjwe 
ra? > lia? > ljox 
r'aks > lac > luH 
ts‘a? > tsa? > tshjaeX 
t'on? > ton’ > tuwngX 
r'ak > læk > lak 

lens > sent > syengH 
tok > tok > tok 

d'aks > dae > duH 


n'ak > nak > nak 


10-29/0123b 


03-42/0730i 
18-16/0025a 


26-25/0563a 


01-57/0046a 
16-06/1166a 
06-17/0898c 
01-29/0058j 


06-24/0892b 


12-08/1188m 
19-09/0011g 
01-55/0077a 
02-01/07661 
01-57/0046a 
12-06/1175- 
02-01/0766q 
09-17/0835z 
05-12/0919k 
02-16/0801b 


02-30/0777f 


'southern barbarians' 


'barbarians' 
relative clause nominalizer 


'dwell' 


sun 
'enter (— set, go down)' 
possessive or attributive particle 
'sector' 


long for' 


'righteousness' 
'face toward, incline toward' 
(change =) civilizing influence’ 


'return' 


sun 
'come out' 
'ruler' 
'sage' 
'virtue' 

5 


'kindness" 


'deep' 


34 Schuessler's in fact reconstructs Old Chinese *k'au, with no medial -r-, which is a surprise since the -r- is 


needed to explain the vocalism of his Han reconstruction. I follow Baxter & Sagart (2014b) in 


reconstructing *k*raw. 


35 This and the next character are reversed following the suggestion of Coblin (1979: 190). 
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20. a. T 
b 
c. IE 
d. Jt 
21. a. ŚR 
p. 4b 
c. i 
d. XE 
22. a. E 
p. 45 
c = 
d. ËR 
23. a. E 
b. = 
c. JR 
d. 3 
24. a. 
p. ff 
c. 4b 
a. H 


j"oi(s) > gui(*) > ngjwij(H) 
gun? > guin? > gwinX?? 


d'ak > dak > dak 
d'aks > da: > duH 


S'or? > sei'/sen^ > sejX/senX” 
ts'ugs > tsoury > tsowngH 


ja > je > yae 
s-la > zie > zjae 


s-la > zia > zjo 
ru > liu > ljuw 
par > puan > pjon? 
dzak > dzak > dzak 


ja > jæ > yae 
s-la > ziæ > zjae 


s-la > zia > zjo 

s-ləm > zim > zim” 
roi’ > luai > lwa 
mr'wak > mək > maewk 
s-lom > zim > zim 

r'a > la > lu 

rai > liæi > lje 

gun? > guin? > gwinx” 
p'a? > pa^ > puX 


ja > je > yae 
s-la > zie > zjae 


s-la > zia > zjo 


tui > tuoi > thwoj 


tui > tui > tsyhwij 


28-01/0569k 
34-11/0484c 


02-16/0801a 


33-25/0478j 
15-13/1003f 


01-47/0047a 


13-46/1104a 
24-54/0195s 
02-31/0806- 


01-47/0047a 


38-17/0662a 
28-15/0577- 
16-42/1171c 
38-17/0662- 
01-51/0069- 
18-11/0023- 
34-11/0484c 
01-67/0102c' 


01-47/0047a 


28-11/0575a' 


R qu 


MS 


it 


i gh B5 


HE 
TN 


R > 


Er a 


'together with' 
'people, men' 


'rich' 


'(thick =) affluent' 
'winter' 


'much' 


'frost' 
'snow' 
'summer' 


'much' 


'harmonious' 

'rain' 

'cold' 

'warm' 

‘time, season' 
'suitable, in balance' 
'tribe' 

'person' 


'much' 


'have' 


36 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *grun?; their reason for a medial -r- is unclear to me. 


37 Schuessler reconstructs *s*5j? / *s*an?. I follow Baxter & Sagart (2014b) in reconstructing *s*or?, because 


the series, and indeed this character, mixes readings with final -n and -j (cf. note 38). 


38 Schuessler reconstructs *pan. I follow Baxter & Sagart (2014b) in reconstructing *par, because the series 


mixes readings with final -n and final -j. Beckwith (2008: 104) claims that 7X; *s'or? and 


she 


n 


par rhyme. 


39 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) do not reconstruct a reading for this character. In their system the 'pre-initial' 
*s- would have to be 'loose' in order for an OChi. lateral to change to MChi. z- (2014a: 191). 
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25. a. 


26. a. 


27. a. 


28. a. 


Poem 3 


HE 


b'ek > bek > bek 
bek > biek > bjiek 
pek > piek > pjiek 


noi > pyai > ngjwe^ 
k"oi > kui > kjwij 


fram? >hiem > xjaemX 


fram? > hiam > xjemX? 


mr'ak > mak > maek 
m‘ak > mak > mak 


m'aks > ma: > muH 
du? > dzu> > dzyuwX 
m'ans > muan’ > mjonH 
ru? > lui? > ljuwX 
m-lut" > Zuit > zywit 
l'ep > dep > dep 

boh > buo: > bjuH 
tok > tok > tok 

nen > nin > nying 
r'aks > lac > luH 
dzas > dzio: > dziH 


m'a > ma > mu 


08-19/0853a 


19-12/0029a 
28-02/0570a 


36-06/0613f 


02-40/0802a 


13-19/1085a 
21-26/0267a 
13-47/11141 

31-17/0497d 
35-11/1255a 
10-39/0136k 
05-12/0919k 
04-38/0945e 
02-01/0766l' 
04-49/0966k 
02-40/0802- 


40 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *k.r?oi. 


41 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *grun?; see note 36. 


42 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *[n](r)[oli. 
43 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *q’r[a]m?; see note 19. 
44 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *Co-lut. 
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zb 'traverse' 


fts; 'danger' 
'pass through' 


bg 'peril' 


^^ ‘not (verbal negative)' 


3 ‘consider to be (too) far' 
BÍ "ten thousand’ 

Æ q 
& 


'depart from; cast away' 


tS U ' 
vulgar, common 

‘return to' 

virtue 


/L "heart 


'return' 


29. a. Ji 


e Z 
aq. && 
30. a. Æ 
b. #8 
c. B 
a. BÉ 
31. a. BE 
b. ff 
c. ZB 
d Æ 
32. a, X 
p. t 
c. TH 
d. vk 
33. a. Š 
b. EE 
ce & 
d. tw 


m'ap > huag > xwang 


bək > buk > bjuwk 
bo? > bub > bjuwX 


ta > t$o > tsi > tsyi 
nai > pisei > ngje 
ri > lei > lej 

ri > li > lij 


dz()ak" > dziak > dzjek 


rin > len > len 


rin > len > len 
tsra? > tse > tsrjoX 
Sa > sa > su 


ja > je > yae 

s-la > zie > zjae 

s-la > zia > zjo 

ri > lei > lej 

ri > li > lij 

mr'ak > mak > maek 


m‘ak > mak > mak 


m'aks > ma: > muH 
Ifans > dag: > dangH 
tsa > ts"a > tshu 

m‘ok > mok > muwk 
may? > muag”? > mjangX 
lak > jek ~ jak > yek 
dron > dyen > drjwen^? 


moi > mui > mjij 


03-65/0742e' 


05-35/0934d 


04-27/0962a 
18-05/0002u 


26-24/0519g 


02-32/0798a' 
32-26/03871 
32-26/03871 
01-57/0046y 
01-31/0067c 


01-47/0047a 


26-24/0519g 


02-40/0802a 


03-38/0720f 
01-57/0046h' 
11-24/1212e 
03-65/07421 
02-25/0790h 
25-25/0231f 


27-18/0584d 


45 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *[dz]Ak. 


46 Because this word is a Chinese loan its meaning can be used to select among various Middle Chinese 
readings; the Middle Chinese reading is not drjwenH 'a record’, or trjwenH 'relay post', but rather drjwen 


‘transmit’. 
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'Huangfü region' 


Possessive or attributive particle 


‘outside’ 


‘earth, soil’ 


'earth' 


‘hard, stony' 


'skin' 


‘not (verbal negative)' 


see' 


Hu 'salt 


'grain' 


official’ 


‘translator’ 
‘transmit’ 


‘(wind =) news, accounts 


34. a. 


Cc. 
d. iE 
35. a. fi 
p. Œ 
c. PE 
d. Z 
36. a. € 
b. T 
c. B 
d. ME 
37. a. fti 
b. JE 
c. P 
a. te 
38. a. dk 


b. ES 
c. H 
d. tk 


de? > dze? > dzyeX 
hars" > han: > xanH 
jaks > ja: > yaeH 


ga? > gia? > gjoX 
k"a? > kya? > kjuX 


tson > tsion > tsjowng 
?u > ?u > 'juw 


r'aks > lac > luH 


nin > nin > nyin 


r'ui > luəi > lwoj 


d'e > de > dejH 
det > dzat > dzyet 
tet > tSat > tsyet 


fram? >hiam> > xjaemX 


fram? > hiam^ > xjemX? 


ron > lion > ljowng 


mr'or > mor > maewng 
run > luin > lwin 
ray > lay > lang 


dzag > dzar > dzang 
dz‘anh > dzap: > dzangH 


dr‘on > don > draewng 


ba > bua > bju 
p^a > p^a > phu 


pa > pua > pju 
r'aks > lac > luH 
tsrok > tsik > tsrik 


rok > lok > luwk 


07-14/0866a 
24-10/0144c 
02-27/0800j 


01-19/0095i 


12-22/1191- 
13-14/1071d 
02-01/0766l' 
32-28/0388f 
28-15/05770 


21-19/0287a 


36-06/0613f 


12-15/1193a 


34-24/0470c 
03-43/07351 


03-49/0727g' 


12-08/1188e' 


01-66/0101f 


02-01/0766l' 
05-24/0906c 


11-15/1208h 


He St Heb 


ai 
EE 
! 


A 


'great 
'Han' 
'peaceful' 


‘happy’ 


'take by the hand' 
'carry on the back' 
‘return’ 
‘humaneness' 
‘encounter, but into' 


‘risk, brave' 


'precipitous' 


'gorge, chasm 


°° mountain' 
'high' 


'precipitous' 


'follow along the edge' 


'cliff, precipice' 
large stone' (?) 


'stone' 


47 The reconstruction combines Baxter & Sagart's (2011) *n*ars and Schuessler's (2009) *h*ans, because 


evidence suggests the need to treat *-r separately from *-n in the transcriptional Chinese dialect (cf. note 


38), but the initial *n*- had almost certainly developed to *h- in the transcriptional dialect. 
48 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *N.rAk-s. 
49 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *q^r[a]m?; see note 19. 


50 This and the following character are reversed at Coblin's suggestion (1979: 194). 
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39. a. Æ sok > sik > sik 05-29/0925a ZÑ ‘wood’ 
b. 3 r'ak > lak > lak 02-01/0766q' € 'thicket' 
c. HE bak > buk > bjuwk 05-35/0934d — 9t 'send forth, bring forth' 
bo? > bu > bjuwX 
d. `Ë lom» jim > yim 38-15/0657b X 'home, family' 
40. a. FÉ ro? > lio" > lix 04-35/0978d FI "hundred 
b. /E rek > lek > lek 08-13/0858h ffi 'overnight stay' 
c. HG tse > tsie > tsje 07-25/0358n FI 'reach, arrive at' 
d. È rak > lak > lak 02-01/0766q 1 'Lo-yang' 
41. a. tH b'as > ba: > buH 01-67/0102j ÂÈ ‘father 
b. BÍ gin > gin > dzyin 32-01/0377- Ý 'son! 
c gun? > guin? > gwinX^ 34-11/0484c E] (some, together =) altogether' 
d. HE bi > bi > bjij 26-38/0566u 53 'give 
42. a. TE gr'uj > yuei > hweaj 28-06/0600c {2 ‘cherish’ 
b. fi k'aw? > kau? > kawX 16-01/1129- JE ‘embrace’ 
c. p'it > pit > phjit 29-38/0408a UE ‘rol!’ 
d. JH ros > lo: > luwH 10-27/0120a F} ‘silk’ 
43. a. Œ dron > dyan > drjwen 25-25/0231f 18 ‘transmit’ 
b. Æ Jit? > git > syit 29-15/0413j {F ‘tell’ 
c. PT ma > ha > xu, 01-17/0055h f 
hías > hae > xuH 'tribesmen' 
d. 9X ro >thik > trhik 05-15/0917a Å 
44. a. [E ray > lin > ling 06-17/0898c È ‘long’ 
b. PH lag > jan > yang 03-38/0720e MH ‘desire! 
c E gin > dzin > dzyin 32-01/0377a Ei 'subject' 
d. E bok > bok > bowk,buwk  11-23/1211b £ servant 


51 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *grun?; see note 36. 
52 Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct *s.ti[t], a notation which permits final -k, which would lead to a 


rhyme. 
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3.1 Etymological commentary 


The reconstructions of pre-historic forms of Tibetan and Burmese given in this 
commentary assume various proposal I have made in previous publications (see esp. Hill 
2012). 


la. Ht *d'e > de X 'great' at 34a spelled Œ *de? > de. It is tempting to see this word as 


a loan from Chinese X. However, if one assumes this loan relationship and accepts 
Baxter & Sagart's (2014b) reconstruction X *l'ats (21-12/0317a), then the spellings E 


and Œ would indicate that *1- had already changed to d- in type A syllables of the 
Chinese transcriptional dialect by the time of the poem's composition, whereas the 
comparison of ;£ *l'am 'sweet' (8b) to Chi. £f dem < *l'em (36-16/0621-) 'sweet', etc. 


suggests that *l*- was retained as a lateral in the Chinese transcriptional dialect. There 


are two options to avoid this pitfall. First, one could understand X *d'e / Œ *de? 
'great' to be an indigenous Bailang word. Beckwith takes this course, suggesting 
comparison with Tib. 8 che 'be big' (2008: 107); one might also compare Bur. 0205 
tay 'very' (intensive) and Chi. % ta < *[t-l]‘ai (18-08/0003a) 'many'. Second, it is 
possible that this is a loanword, but that Schuessler's X *d'as is a better 
reconstruction of the Chinese source than Baxter & Sagart's X *l'ats. On the 
development of laterals in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see the discussion at 
39d. 


1b. The word ‘= *k"*an > kuan 32 'Chinese', spelled j£ at 34b, is a clear loanword from 


Chinese ;i€ *p'ars > han‘. The spelling of ;€ with ®© is intriguing for two reasons. 
First, there is a mismatch of initials (cf. note 47). Second, Chinese ;€ *p'ars has a 
final -r, and other evidence points to the need to distinguish *-r from *-n in the 
transcriptional dialect and Bailang (cf. note 38). Baxter & Sagart (2014b) reconstruct = 
*k"*a[n], leaving open the possibility that this word has a final *-r. Beckwith (2008: 
96) reconstructs ‘= *kar. 

lc. [à *9"oi > nui Æ 'this, that'. Neither Schuessler (2009: 291) nor Baxter & Sagart 
(2014b) provide reconstructions for this character. I reconstruct *1j"oi > nui in 
Schuessler's system. On the development of OChi. *-a- in the Chinese transcriptional 
dialect see discussion at 13a. 

1d. f& *k'os > ko‘ j& 'to be in order, to put in order' 


2a. Hi *r"oi(s) > gui(*) E 'together with'. Also occurs at 20a. On the development of 


OChi. *-o- in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 
2b. E *m'us > mou X 'Heaven'. OTib. ^& dmu 'a type of sky god' (cf. Coblin 1987), 
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2c. 


2d. 


3a. 


3b. 
3c. 


3d. 
4a. 


4b. 


OBur. 86: muiwh 'sky', Tan. f$ ma < *mu (3513) ‘ciel’, Japhug Rgy. tu-mu ‘ciel, 
pluie’, Rawang Dvm@ 'spirits of the upper realm' (LaPolla & Poa 2001: 13). The 
comparanda suggest the Bailang vowel was closer to the OChi. reading than the Han 
reading. Ma & Dai (1982: 22) and Zhengzhang (1993: 14) also note the same Burmese 
cognate, the former also proposing related forms in other languages. 

740 *lo > jo ‘unite, join'. Zhengzhang (1993: 14) understands 7i *lo > jo & ‘unite, 
join' as meaning & 'intention' and compares WBur. co lui to want' and Chi. 4x yowk 

< *G(r)ok (11-14/1202d) 'to desire', which he reconstructs with initial *1-. 


48 *ts'u > tsou & 'intention'. Zhengzhang (1993: 14) understands ## *ts'u > tsou as 


meaning £i ‘unite, join' and compares Bur. o cu 'gather' and Chi. X tsaw < *ts'u (13- 
55/1053h) ‘encounter’. 

| *man? > muan? & 'officials'. Zhengzhang (1993: 14) compares Bur. oê: marih 
'king'. This word also occurs at 33a. 

Ee “lak > jak ~ jak zx 'translator'. Also occurs at 33b. 

Zi *ru > liu +4 ‘just, fair. Zhengzhang (1993: 14) compares WBur. QE ruih 'honest, 


naive, simple'. 
HB *be > bie im ‘honest’. 


355 *b'ar > ban, *p'ar > pæn f£ ‘pursue, follow'. Tib. *^ bari 'run', e.g. sori-ste phyi- 


rol-tu ban-nas / brag mthon-po Zig-la mchoris-so / ‘he went, ran away, and jumped from 
a high precipice' (Mdz. 146a-b); bla-ma-la grwa-pa rta-bas bari mgyog-pa/ glari-po-che- 
bas che-ba gcig yod-pa...the lama had a monk who was faster than a horse and stronger 
than an elephant' (Mila, de Jong 1959: 40). 

Si *mr'ak > mek, *m'ak > mak, *m‘aks > ma‘, ^f "not. Chi. f£ mju < *ma (01- 
69/0103a) 'not have', Tib. ** ma 'not', Bur. o ma 'not', etc. (see Coblin 1979: 200, Ma 


& Dai 1982: 21, Zhengzhang 1993: 14). The word also occurs with this spelling and 
meaning at 12a, 26a, and 32a. One must assume the reading *m‘aks > ma‘ rather 
than *mr'ak > mek is intended and that *-ks had reduced to -h (or tone °), i.e. 
Baxter's 'final cluster simplification' (1992: 568). Baxter points to the rhyme of §% luH 
< *Co.r'ak-s 'road' (02-01/07661") and ffi tsyaeH < *tAk-s a 'kind of mulberry tree' 
(02-17/07951) with [E] kuH < *[k]‘a-s 'fortified, secure' (01-01/0049f) in Ode 241.2 
as evidence of the early date of this change (1992: 568). In addition, in early Han 


dynasty renderings of foreign words Old Chinese *-ks never reflects foreign -s but 


instead “the rare transcriptions suggest an -h or -Y" (Schuessler 2009: 23). A piece of 


evidence, specific to the reading of 5 is the transcription 54) for the name of the 
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Buddha's mother, reflecting either Maya or Mah[a-Malya.” This transcription appears 
in a narrative from the Wei lüe filg, a lost historical work compiled in ca. 265 CE; the 
Wei liie quotation is included in a 5th-century commentary to another late 3rd-century 
history, the = E; Sanguo zhi (vol. 30, pp. 859-60). However, the Wei lüe links the 
story to information that would have been conveyed to the Han court by foreign 
(Yuezhi) envoys in 2 BCE. If so, the transcription is likely to reflect the phonology of 
the late 1st century BCE rather than that of the 3rd century CE.” 

It is something of a surprise that this negation word appears not to precede a 
verb at 4b and 12a. The same character, potentially with a different reading, writes 


the word 'son' at 14a. 
4c. X *ke > kie > t$e fX we, us'. Tib. X kho-bo T, me' (male speaker), XX kho-mo T, me' 
(female speaker), Olekha ko T', Hakka Lai ka- 'my', Hayu gu I, me', Chang ky-, Táopíng 


Qiang qo 
as we know, no trace of a velar or uvular initial first person pronoun is preserved in a 


*5'my', qa? 'me', Puxi qa 'me' (cf. Jacques 2007). It is noteworthy that, so far 


Lolo-Burmese language. The loss of such a pronoun is thus an innovation of these 
languages relative to Bailang, which they are often considered closely related to (e.g. 
Coblin 1979: 198, 204 and Beckwith 2008: 95). Coblin points out that £57 at 12ab 
also occurs at 12ab, where the combination is glossed $% Ff rather than ^f fX; (1979: 


7 


186). He consequently suggests that the gloss fX; 'we, us' may be mistaken. However, 


bearing in mind that he translates $% Ff as “we have not that which we (give in 


repayment)" (1979: 186), it is not at all unlikely that 3z here too marks a first person 


plural subject. Coblin further notes that “a variant form of this same word is almost 


certainly represented by 6a %1 trjiei which also corresponds to " (1979: 186). 
Nonetheless, the phonological difference between & *ke > kie > t$e and All *tre > 
tie makes it unlikely that they reflect the same morpheme. If xz is indeed a 
subordinate marker it is perhaps cognate to the Japhug Rgy. subject participle ku- 
(Jacques 2016) and related velar nominalization prefixes in other languages 


(Konnerth 2016). One might fear that the comparisons of & *ke > kie > t$e 1X (4c) 


'we, us' with cognates that have velar initials may not be appropriate because Chinese 
palatalized velars before front vowels early in the Hàn dynasty (Baxter & Sagart 
2014a: 79). However, Miyake shows that in the 2i; Wei zhi of [i$ Chen Shou (233- 


53 Pulleyblank (1983: 79) mentions this transcription, but makes little use of it. 
54 The one piece against final cluster simplification in the transcriptional dialect is the comparison of 
Bailang i% *r'aks > la‘ jŒ ‘cliff, precipice' (38b) to Tib. 3 brag ‘cliff’, but it seems possible that this 


character also had a rusheng reading (vide infra). 
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297 CE) the character x is used to transcribe Japonic velar initials (2003: 111-113). 
If so, there is no problem proposing that velars were unpalatalized in the earlier 
Bailang songs. 

4d. & *ru > liu 2K 'cause to come’. Coblin compares Bur. coo là 'come' (1979: 209 note 


46), a comparison Ma & Dai repeat (1982: 22). The correspondence of the vowels is a 


— o] 


problem; I prefer to compare the same Burmese word to fi *r'aks > la* Ei 'return' 


(18a) (see discussion at 4b and 11a-b). It is of course possible that $ *ru > liu 2K 


— o] 


'cause to come' (4d) and f% *r'aks > la‘ #7 'return' (18a) are morphologically related 


words in Bailang. 


ET 


5a. fit *dran > din, *tran > tin, *tro? > tia? Ei] 'hear'. On the development of OChi. *-a- 


in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 

5b. X *?ei(s) > ?ii(*) J| (wind =) custom’. Coblin compares WBur eœ le < OBur "liy 
'wind' (1979: 211: 111, also cf. Tan. i lji < *lji [2302], Japhug Rgy. qale). This 
suggestion is only plausible if one supposes that 4X 'jij < *?(r)oj (27-05/0550a) 
'clothes' had the medial *-r- which Baxter & Sagart (2014b) permit for it, but do not 
endorse. Even then, the vowel correspondence is not convincing. Zhengzhang (1993: 
14) compares WBur. a eh 'be cool, calm'; a semantically weak comparison. On the 
development of OChi. *-a- in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 

5c. [|j *s-wai > zyaei [a] face toward'. The phrase [i§ J£ s-wai ra? >zyei lia? 'face 
toward the civilizing influence' also occurs at 17c-d. 

5d. Ji& *ra? > lia? (E (change =) civilizing influence’. Coblin plausibly compares jf *ra? 
> lia? {h 'change' with Bur. c3 lai 'change v.' (1979: 209 note 42). Also compare Tib. 
E rje < *rle 'exchange' (Hill 2013: 203), Tan. fit lej < *lej (5834) 'changer, se 
transformer' (Jacques 2014: 175), and OChi. 4 yek < *lek 'change, exchange' (08- 


12/0850a). The phrase [EJ& s-wai ra? >zyæi lia? 'face toward the civilizing 
influence' also occurs at 17c-d. 

6a. Fl *tre > tie Fit relative clause nominalizer. See discussion at 4c. 

6b. fz *l'ar (cf. note 24) > dan H 'see'. Coblin (1979: 200), Ma & Dai (1982: 21-22), and 


Zhengzhang (1993: 14) compare Tib. 5^ mthon 'see' and Bur. [a6 mrari 'see', two 


words that Nishida previously proposed as cognates (1957: 54-55, 1977: 5). 
Zhengzhang (1993: 14) further compares OChi. 5€ mjangH < *man-s (03-65/0742m) 
look at from a distance'. The comparison with Burmese appears exceptionally strong 


if one compares Baxter & Sagart's (2011) reconstruction *[N-]r‘an. However, this 


word also occurs at 32b spelled 57 *l'agh > dan‘ Ei 'see'. The comparison of Bailang 7€ 


*lfóm > dəm H 'sweet' (8b) with Trans-Himalayan cognates beginning with l-, 
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suggests that the transcriptional Chinese dialect *I‘- had not yet changed to d-, but the 
transcription of the Bailang word for 'see' as both | *[N-]r‘an > dar and 55 *l'agh 
> dan‘ suggests that the transcriptional Chinese dialect had already merged *[N-]r?- 
with *[-. 

6c-d. 3& 7 *s'ar) p'as/pas > sar nas/nias ZF 'strange', ¥ 'different'. Coblin remarks that 
the “Chinese expression 272 'strange, extraordinary! is a synonym compound, and it 
is possible that 6c-d [x& ©] sang ngdd is also a compound. The fact that bisyllabic 
compounds do in fact occur in the Pai-lang text is indicated by 30c-d [B88] lian-lian 
‘hard, stony” (1979: 187). 

7a. FS *ja > jæ, *s-la > ziæ, *s-la > zia & 'much, manifoldly. Ma & Dai (1982: 21-22) 
propose a number of possible cognates, the most promising of which is Pumi 39. This 
word also occurs at 21b, 22b, and 24c. 

7b. Hilt *bi > bi E 'give'. Tib. Vbyin (pres. and fut.) S« sbyin, (fut. and imp.) ĝa byin 'give', 
OBur. 805: piyh (cf. Ma & Dai 1982: 22). Zhengzhang (1993: 15) further compares 
Chi. + pjijjH < *pi[t]-s (29-39/0521a) 'give', a reasonable suggestion despite the 


irregularity of the correspondence. This word also occurs at 41d. 


7c. SR *khois > khuai* ££ 'silk'. 
7d. 24 *ta > téae fi 'cloth'. 


8a. H *tui > tuoi, *t"ui > t$^ui Æ 'beautiful, fine'. In the transcriptional Chinese 


dialect -ui had already broken to -uəi (cf. note 21). Coblin identifies this word with 


the gloss Chi. H 'sweet' and compares with Jinghpaw daw ~ dwi (dui?! in Xu et al. 
1983) and Mizo tui (1979: 210 note 87); Ma & Dai add further comparisons including 
Pumi thu”? (1982: 22). However, I find the etymological comparison of Bailang }# 
*lfóm > dem with Trans-Himalayan words meaning 'sweet' sufficiently compelling to 
instead warrant the equation of Bailang ;€ *l'óm > dom with Chinese gloss tf 'sweet' 
and identify # with the Chinese gloss 32 'beautiful'. Zhengzhang (1993: 15) compares 


Bur. œ: thuh 'extraordinary, special. See discussion at 8b. 
8b. Œ *l'óm > dom Ff 'sweet', Chi. fH dem < *l'em (36-16/0621-) 'sweet', Tib. a" Zim < 


*bim 'tasty', Tan. f ljij < *lim [1079] 'bon à manger', Th. rem ~ rim 'beer drunk 


during the death ritual'. This word provides evidence that *l*- had not yet changed to 
d- in the transcriptional Chinese dialect (but also cf. remarks at 1a). On the 
development of OChi. *-a- in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 

8c. Æ *b'ok > bok, *p™ok > p"ok 3 'wine'. Compare Khaling bhukt 'ferment' (Jacques 
2015: 85 table 5). 


8d. i& *wans > wan‘, *wan? > wan? & 'food'. The apparent rhymes with (E *ben > 
pp y 
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9a. 
Ob. 


bizen 7f& 'fly' (9d) and ££ *dz‘an > dzan $$ 'glorious' (14d), for which the cognates 
suggest a final -r, points to the possibility that this word also has a final -r. Beckwith 
reconstructs }# *war (2008: 97). Zhengzhang (1993: 15) compares Bur. o2: harih 
'curry'. 

JE *t™ak > tak E 'splendid, bright'. 

JE *ga? > gia’, *kwa? > kya? 2% 'happiness'. Tib. ^** dgah 'delight'. This word also 


occurs at 34d. 


Oc. k *srj'a > sa [4] 'meat. Tib. 1 sa 'flesh', Bur. 000: sah < *$ah (Lashi $H), Tan. K cju 


9d. 


10a. 


10b 


(2385) viande, chair' (Jacques 2014: 75-76), Mizo. sá « *$aa 'meat' (Chinbok hla) (cf. 
Hill 2014: 17-18). Zhengzhang (1993: 64) further compares OChi. }# sjek (02- 
32/0798g) 'dried meat', a word missing in Baxter & Sagart 2014b, which Schuessler 


2009 reconstructs *s(*)ak. Ma & Dai also offer additional potential cognates (1982: 
23). Whether Bailang merges *$- and *s-, like Burmese, or whether the distinction is 
simply not captured in the Chinese transcription, is difficult to know. This case shows 
that the cluster *sn- had simplified to s- before the time of the transcriptional dialect. 
It may seem reasonable to assume that other s- prefixes likewise were fused by this 
time. However, the comparison of Bailang ;zi *s-lom > zim 7! 'warm' (23b) with Bur. 
ev lum 'warm' etc. show that *s- clusters before laterals were still distinct in the 
Chinese transcriptional dialect. Thus, *s- clusters in the transcriptional dialect are best 
handled on a case by case basis. This word £f "sa > sa [A] 'meat' also occurs at 31b. 
{E *bens > bizen‘, *ben > bizn, *ben? > bizen? 7f$ 'fly'. Compare Chi. J$ *Co.por (27- 
09/0580a), Tib. ^$* hphur, Th. per, and possibly Tan. Zt phjii (1327) and Jinghpaw 
pjen? (Ma & Dai 1982: 23, Xu et al. 1983). The reconstruction {¥ *[b]e[n] of Baxter & 
Sagart (2014b) allows for the possibility of a final *-r; Beckwith reconstructs the 
Bailang word as *bjar (2008: 97). 

fy *gok > guok jÆ 'bend'. Chi. H khjowk < *k'(r)ok (11-04/1213a) 'bent, crooked', 
Tib. “9T hgugs 'bend', WBur. 602205 kok < *guk 'bend v.', Tan. 2i kjiwr < *r-kjvk 
(1377) 'mauvais, penché', Japhug Rgy. kvy 'courber' (cf. Zhengzhang 1993: 15). 

. f& *fifos > yo‘, *fito? > yo” FB 'stretch'. 


10c. {5 *ner) > nin 7$ 'all'. On the development of OChi. *-a- in the Chinese 


10d 


transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 

. BE *rai > liæi, *raih > lizei* fj provided, furnished, prepared'. Coblin suggests that 
this may be the same word as 3% *rai > lizi 2 'suitable, in balance' at 23d (1979: 
188). Zhengzhang (1993: 15) proposes that this word is cognate with those words 


given here under 5d. 
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11a-b. (££ *ro?/ro naps > lio?/lo fiag* && 'southern barbarian’, i ‘barbarians’. Also 


occurs at 15a-b. Since the “Chinese term 52 'barbarians' is a binome" the 


corresponding Bailang syllables {23 "probably also forms a compound" (Coblin 
1979: 188). Coblin further speculates that this term may have been the Bailang 
autonym (1979: 188). I am instead tempted to compare Bailang f£ *ro?/r‘o > lio^/lo 
with Tib. ¥ Iho 'south'; this hypothesis suggests that the Chinese transcriptional dialect 
has already changed *r(5)- to 1-. Since (E has both type A and type B readings this 
hypothesis itself consists of two sub-hypotheses: 1. *r‘-> l- in type B syllables has 
already occurred, 2. *r- > l- in type B syllables had already occurred. 

Let us first consider the hypothesis anent type A syllables. There are two 


comparisons weighing in favor of *r*- > l- in the transcriptional dialect: 


1. Æ *r*j > lei, *ri > li + 'earth, soil' (30a) : Chi. Ht *l*ej-s, etc. 
2. $k *r'ok > lok A 'stone' (38d) : OBur. &q205 klok, etc. 
There are six comparisons weighing against *r*- > l- : 
1. #2 *r'oi > luai Ñ 'rain' (22d) : Bur. gp rwa, etc. 
2. JE *ra > la I 'time, season' (23c) : Tib. È re 'time' (Fr. fois) 
3. A! *r*j > lei, *ri > li 'skin' (31d), WBur. saeq a-re < OBur. *a-riy, etc. 
4. 48 *r‘an > lan i 'high' (37b), Bur. [86 mrari? 
5. K *r*aks > la‘ Œ 'cliff, precipice' (38b), Tib. 3 brag 'cliff 
6. JE *r'ek > lek fii 'overnight stay' (40b), OBur. qjo ryak ‘day’, etc. 
In addition, one must further note that *r* > 1- would have led to a merger with 
'sweet' (8b) to Chi. fH 


*l'em 'sweet', etc. shows that the transcriptional dialect had not yet changed *1*- to d-. 


inherited *1*-, as the strong comparison of *# *l‘am > dom H 
On balance it seems more likely that *r* > 1- in type A syllables had not yet occurred 
in the transcriptional dialect. 

Now let us turn to the second hypothesis. There are three comparisons 


weighing in favor of *r- > l- in the transcriptional dialect in type B syllables: 
1. Jf *ra? > lia’ 4% 'change' (5d) : Bur. c3 lai 'change v.' etc. 


2. P$ *ror > lin Z (16c, for meaning see 16c) : Tib. aK glin ‘continent, island, 
garden’, etc. 


3. i% *r'aks > la‘ Hi 'return' (18a). Bur. coo là 'come' or Tib. May log 'return' 


There are three comparisons weighing against the change *r- > l- in type B syllables: 
namely 
1. i *rin > lin R ‘long' (13d) / Ei *ran > lin R 'long' (44a) : Tib. 2 rin, etc. 
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2. #2 *ror > lion, *mr‘on > mor) Pk 'gorge, chasm' (36d), Tib. X& ron 'ravine! 

3. 38 *ra? > lio’ A 'hundred' (40a), OBur. Sp ryaà, etc. 
Although technically the evidence in favor of *r- > l- in type B syllables is equal to 
the evidence against, the evidence in favor has problems (such as the conjectural 
nature of the meaning of Bailang [X *rog > lin 7 [16c]), whereas the evidence 
against is rather straightforward. Thus, again on balance it is more likely *r- was 
maintained as *r- in the Chinese transcriptional dialect also in type B syllables. 

Although in this discussion I give preference to those Trans-Himalayan cognates 


that point to *r- in Bailang, by no means are the cognate proposals that point to *l- 


necessarily invalid (including Bailang f£ *ro?/r*o > lio^/lo with Tib. f lho 'south'). 
Within the Trans-Himalayan languages r : 1 correspondences are disorderly, as 
cognates Chi. FH] den < *l‘in 'field', Tib. Cl Zin < *Vlin, Th. ran 'field' and proto-Tani 


*ruik (Sun 1993: 180)? (perhaps related to Bailang [€ *rog > lin 2 [16c]) and Bur. 


coo là 'come', Th. rah 'come' (perhaps related to Bailang E *ru > liu 3K 'cause to 


come' [4d]). Only further research on the historical phonology of many languages will 


make the picture clearer. 


Zhengzhang (1993: 15) compares {# *ro?/r*o > lio^/lo &€ 'southern barbarian’ 


with Bur. c» li 'person'. 


One may reasonably wonder whether z€ *nans > nan‘ 9 'barbarians' is related 
to the Tibetan word ^*^ hjan [nda], referring in Old Tibetan to the Nanzhao 
kingdom. 


11c. Ré *ron > lior, *mr'or > mor) & 'poor'. See discussion at 11d. 


LN SE 


11d. 3] *d'ogs > dont 3€ 'thin (= poor)'. Coblin notes that since Chinese &3# is a binome 


12a. St *mr'ak > mek, *m!ak > mak, *m‘aks > ma 4 


'poor', Bailang #3] may also be a binome. 


k= 


ft 'have not'. See discussion at 4b. 


12b. & *ke > kie > t$e E relative clause nominalizer. See discussion at 4c. 


12c-d. JH *d'ak/d'aks lu > dak/da* jiou $i] repay, give in repayment’. Since the 


Chinese is a binome, the Bailang is also likely a binome (Coblin 1979: 188). 
Zhengzhang (1993: 15) compares the first word with OChi. dak < *[d]*ak (02- 


16/0801a) 'measure (v.)', a good phonetic match but not compelling semantically. As 


a cognate to the second word Coblin points to WBur. eq: rweh < OBur. *ruyh 


'choose, select, redeem, ransom' (1979: 202). I am inclined to reject this comparison 


55 Sun supports proto-Tani *rurk 'swidden' with Bengni S nuk-pe:, Bokar OY a-rwk, and Padam-Mising L a- 


rik (1993: 221). 
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for several reasons. First, the Burmese word has quite wide semantics. Until 
philological study confirms that 'redeem' and 'ransom' are more conservative 
meanings, the semantics are not persuasive. Second, Burmese has initial r- in this 


word whereas Bailang has initial l- (or j-). The more secure comparisons to ;£ *lom > 


ERE 


jim X ‘home, family' (see discussion at 39d) suggest that *l- in type B syllables had 
already changed to j- by the time of the transcriptional Chinese dialect. Nonetheless, 
it is possible that the change *1 > j- proceeded through several conditioned sub- 
changes, in which case it might be possible that in the transcriptional Chinese dialect 


X has initial j- but FH still retained initial l-. If one assumes that H did maintain 


initial l-, then Zhengzhang's (1993: 15) comparison with Bur. op, lhū 'donate, give' or 
Tib. & blu 'to ransom' are more promising than WBur. eg: rweh. 

13a. [5 *lan > jan IB ‘wish, desire'. This word also occurs at 44b. Coblin suggests that it 
may be cognate with 4 *loys > jin’, *m-lor > Zin 3 "long for' at 17a (1979: 189), a 
proposal which raises the question of whether Bailang distinguishes -a- and -o-. Two 
types of evidence bear on this question: 1. distinct readings of what are perhaps the 


self-same Bailang word, 2. Trans-Himalayan cognates of Bailang words that are 


transcribed with Characters that have OChi. *-o- readings. The case at hand, viz. 4 
*lans > jin’, *m-ler > zin 5€ ‘long for (17a) ~ [z; *lan > jan W ‘wish, desire' (13a, 
14b) is the only instance of the former. In contrast, there are many examples of the 
latter, so many that it is helpful to organize them according to the final consonant 
implied by the proposed cognates. 

Open syllables: There are three words transcribed as open syllables. 

1. *?ei(s) > ?ii(*) M 'Cwind =) custom' (5b). WBur eco le < OBur *liy ‘wind’, 
Tan. f; Gi < *lji [2302], Japhug Rey. qale). The cognates point to *-i-. 

2. & *dzas  dzio* & 'loving' (28c). Chi. Z& dzi < *dza (04-49/0966j) 'kind adj.', 
Tib. 3&7 mdzah ‘love’, Bur. oo cd, Tan. Xi dzu! < *ndo (1338). The cognates 
point to -ə-. 

3. I *ro? > lio^ A 'hundred' (40a). Chi. Ej paek < *p'rak (02-37/0781a) 
'hundred', Tib. “3 < OTib. *3^ brgyah (PT 1111, 1. 5 et passim) < *bryah, OBur. 
gp rya, Tan. fi jir? < *r-ja (2798), Japhug Rgy. yurza « *wo-rja (Jacques 2014: 


92). The cognates point to *-a-. 
The cognates point to a different vowel in each of the three word. Taking the Han 
vowels as a point of departure, it is plausible that Bailang -ii- is cognate with -i- in 
other languages whereas Bailang -io- is cognate with -o- or -a-. 


In the word 'love' the transcriptional vowel -o- matches the Chinese and pre- 
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Tangut cognates exactly, suggesting Bailang maintained a distinction between -a- and 
-a- in open syllables. If so, Bailang provides further evidence that Handel (2008) is 


incorrect in proposing the merger of -o- and -a- in all languages other than Chinese. 


Nonetheless, in 'hundred' both Chinese and pre-Tangut have -a-, distinct from 
the -a- of Bailang. The two phonetic contexts are however not strickly speaking 
parallel because 'love' is qusheng, probably realized as -h in the transcriptional dialect, 
and 'hundred' is shangsheng, probably realized as ? in the transcriptional dialect. In 


addition, the possibility should be considered that the Bailang word for 'hundred' is 


TER 


not cognate with Chi. Fi paek < *p‘rak, Japhug Rgy. yurza etc. but instead with the 


bound Japhug Rgy. classifier -ri ‘one hundred’ and its cognates such as Pumi -yej (see 
Jacques 2017: 144). 


A further apparent obstacle to the hypothesis that Bailang -o- in open syllables 


corresponds to Chinese -o- is the word 'mother' (Bailang $i *m‘a > ma & [28d], 
OChi. *mə?). One is free to conclude either that Bailang does not distinguish -a- and 
-e-, in which case there is a need to explain why the Chinese transcriber choose the 
transcriptions he chooses, or that the quality of the vowel in the Chinese is innovative 


in this word. 


Final labials: There are three words transcribed with final labials. 
1. ¥ *lóm > dom H 'sweet' (8b), Chi. fH dem < *l'em (36-16/0621-) 'sweet', Tib. 
4 Zim < "lim 'tasty,, Tan. 1% Uj < *lim [1079] 'bon à manger’, Th. rem ~ rim 
‘beer drunk during the death ritual'. The cognates point to *-im or *-em. 


2. = *s-lam > zim JI 'harmonious' (22c) ~ ¥# *s-lam > zim yi 'warm' (23b). Chi. 


= zim <*sa-l[a]m (38-17/0662a) 'warm up (food)', Bur. c» lum 'warm', Tan. H 
low? < *lvm (0115) 'chaud', Jinghpaw lum” 'tiéde' (Jacques 2014: 198, cf. Xu et 
al. 1983). The cognates point to or are compatible with *-um. 

3. i£ *lom > jim X 'home, family' (39d). Chi. & 'imH < *q(r)[o]m-s (653-) 
‘subterranean room’, Tib. ÊX khyim ‘home’, Bur. 336 im, Tan. lii jij? < *jim or 
*C-tgim (2560), Situ Rgy. t2-tcim, Pumi t¢d3 (Jacques 2014: 186). The cognates 
point clearly to -im. 

Among these words 'sweet' and 'home' point to the vowel -i-, and 'warm' points to -u-. 
It is noteworthy that nowhere in the transcription of the three Bailang poems is a 
characters used with an OChi. reading with the rime *-im. This fact points toward the 


absence of this rhyme in Bailang, and a Bailang internal change *-im > -am.” One 


56 Considering the likelihood that the transcriptional dialect was rather closer to Han Chinese than to Old 
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could suggest that Bailang also changed *-um as *-om, but as Chinese would have no 
way to write /-um/ distinctly from /am/ in this period (Baxter 1992: 551-552), it is 
equally possible that the Bailang word for 'warm' was *slum. 
Final velars: There are four relevant words transcribed with final velars. One must 
remember that both Tibetan and Burmese merged -e- and -i- before velars (Dempsey's 
law), so the witness of Chinese cognates is particularly important in these cases. 

1. Ei *rop > lin Z. (16c) Tib. aK glin ‘continent, island, garden', Chi. Hi den < 

*l*ir (32-19/0362a), Tib. Cay Zin < *Vlin 'field', Th. rar 'field'. The cognates point 


to *-i-. 

2. f *rin > lin R "long (13d) ~ E *roy > lin R "long' (44a). Tib. ?& rin, Bur. 
qp rhafifi 'long' < **rin, Tan. 4i& zjir < *s-rje < *s-rjeN "long' (Jacques 2014: 
101). The cognates point to -i- or -e-. 

3. i *nan > nin Ù 'heart' (28a). Chi. {= nyin < *nin (32-28/0388f) 'kindness', Tib. 


A 


$^ sñiñ 'heart', Bur. 58 nhac « "nik 'kernel', Tan. 4f njiij < *njeej < *njeeN 


'coeur', Japhug Rgy. tw-sni. The cognates generally point to *-i-. 

4. © *sok > sik X 'wood' (39a). Chi. #7 sin < *si[n] 'firewood' (32-33/0382n), Tib. 
ÑX ái ‘wood’, Bur. 226 sac < "sik 'tree' (Lashi sa:kH), Tan. 2 si! < *sje < 
*sjeN (4250) 'bois, arbre'." The cognates point to *-i-. 

5. 1! san s¥ ‘longevity' (13c). Tib. xy srog life', Bur. qc rhan ‘alive’, Bur. 2005 sak < 
*'sak 'life' (Lashi -’sakH), and Chi.“ sik < *sak (05-29/0925a) 'breath'. The 
cognates point to -*o- with some complications. 

In four cases the cognates point to -i- and in the weakest case they point to -o- 
Possible interpretations include: 1. Bailang changed *-iK to -aK (cf. Lashi sa:kH 'tree"), 


perhaps merging with inherited -aK, and the Chinese transcription faithfully reflects 


Chinese the coincidence of the Han reading ;£ /jim/ for 'home' with its Burmese and Tangut cognates 


suggests that this character was chosen precisely to match a pronunciation [im]. This proposal is 
untenable for two reasons. First, it draws the Bailang reading of j= 'warm' further away from its putative 
cognates; to write *-um as -im is not acceptable if -om were also available. Second, and more 
importantly, the Han vowel in 'sweet' is -a-, so a proposed Bailang internal change *-im > -əm is still 
required. Thus, the suggestion that the vowels of the transcriptional dialect were close to the Han 
pronunciations in these three words, although tempting for 'home', creates more problems than it solves. 

57 There is an inconsistency in Jacques' pre-Tangut reconstruction. Sometimes he suggests *eN changes to 
*-e (e.g. Tan. 2 sjit < *sje < *sjeN [4250] 'bois, arbre’, p. 100) and sometimes to *-ej (e.g. Tan. £i 
mjüj? < *mjeej < *mjeeN [2639] 'nom', p. 169). Hill (2015: 194) proposes to instead reconstruct *sjiN 
and *mjeeN to match the vowels of Chinese #7 sin < *si[n] 'firewood' and Chi. 4 mjieng < *C.men (09- 
31a/0826a). 
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the latter, 2. Bailang maintains -iK in 'field', ‘long’, 'heart' and 'wood', but the Chinese 
transcriptional dialect was unable to transcribe this as such, so settled for -aK as an 


approximation. In this case, one can either dismiss the cognate proposals associated 


with fi sor = longevity' (13c), supposing that the Bailang pronunciation was /sin/ 
or one can suppose that Bailang maintained -in and -an separately, with -or) in this 
word, the two sounds merging only in the transcription. The evidence of 'long' points 
toward the second proposal. In Chinese velar nasals and dental nasals are difficult to 
distinguish after the vowel -i-; the distinction was probably lost before the period of 
this poem (Baxter 1992: 423). Consequently, the alternative transcription f£ *rin is 
not evidence against Bailang *rir. It appears the Bailang is *rin, a syllable absent in 
the Chinese transcriptional dialect, which was transcribed once as ## rin > lin with 
the correct vowel but an incorrect final, and once as [ ran > lin with the correct 
final but an incorrect vowel. 

Final -i: There are two words transcribed with final -i. 

1. Æ *dz'en > dzen (to be read /dzai/) XŠ 'glorious' (14d). Tib. *&* mtshar 'fair, 
beautiful, bright', Chi. 34 tshanH < *ts™ars (25-40/0154b) 'bright and white’. 
Cognates point to -a-. 

2. YE *s'or? > sei^/sen^ JE (thick =) affluent’ (20d). Tib. È gser 'gold'. The 


cognate points to -e-. 


A closeness of the Chinese transcriptional to Han Chinese rather than Old Chinese in 
this phonetic environment is capable of explaining the divergent vowels of the 
proposed cognates. A reading Jt /sei®/ is an excellent match to the proposed Tibetan 
cognate. The match between Bailang 7 /dzoi/ X9 'glorious' (14d) and Chi. #4 tshanH 
< *ts"'ars is not quite so good, as one would prefer to see -a- in the Chinese cognate, 
but a correspondence between Bailang -o- and Chinese -a- is also met in 'hundred' (## 
*ro? > lio" H 'hundred' [40a], Chi. Ej *p‘rak, Tan. £1 .jir? < *r-ja (2798) [Jacques 
2014: 92]). This passage suggests that the irregular phonetic development of ¥ (i.e. 


*dz'on > dzon and not dzen, see Baxter 1992: 431-432) took place in the history of 
the transcriptional dialect, and preceded the change of *-r > i (or -n in the dialect 
ancestral to MChi.). 

This discussion permit the following tentative conclusions. The transcriptional 
dialect was closer to the Han reading for X *?ai(s)  ?ii(*) JÆ 'Cwind =) custom' (5b) 
and 7t *s'or? > sei>/sen? JẸ (thick =) affluent' (20d) but closer to the OChi. reading 
for ;£ *lem > jim X ‘home, family' (39d). It is unclear to what extent the Bailang 


difference between -a- and -a- reflects an inherited distinction— love' (24 *dzos > 
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dzio* 2& "loving' [28c]. OChi. 24 *dza, Tan. 44 dzu! < *ndo strongly suggests that it is, 
but 'glorious' (f£ /dzai/ [14d], Chi. % tshanH < *ts'"*ars), 'hundred' (Z8 *ra? > lia? 


[40a], OChi. Ej *p'rak, Tan. #h .jir? < *r-ja), and 'mother (# *m‘a > ma[28d], 


OChi. *mə?) do not. Even if Bailang -o- is partly inherited one would not expect its 


value to match that of OChi. all the time. Bailang maintains a rime -ir, which the 
Chinese transcriber was ill equipped to handle, usually writing /21)/, but in one 


E 


case /in/. Returning full circle to 4% *lans > jin’, *m-lon > Zin +X long for (17a) and 


55 *lar > jan li ‘wish, desire' (13a, 14b), Coblin may well be right that these words 
are cognate, but it does not seem likely that they are two attempts to right the same 
word." It is relevant to mention that there is some evidence that -o- and -a-, were 
considered to rhyme in Bailang (vide infra), but it would be premature to draw any 


conclusions from this evidence about Bailang phonology. 


13b. 4f *r'ak > lak X: 'ruler'. The possibly cognates Tib. È rje < *rlie ‘lord' and Tamang 


‘kle 'king' come to mind (see Jacques 2004), but because of the difference in Auslaut 
are probably to be rejected. Beckwith's speculation that transcriptional Chinese -k 


reflects Bailang -? would improve these comparisons (2008: 94). Zhengzhang (1993: 


15) compares Bur. ac rhan "ord, master and OChi. E ljang < *[r]an (03-4/0735a) 
'good'. This word recurs at 18d. 


13c. { sən” S ‘longevity’. Coblin speculates that this word “may mean ‘long life! or 


perhaps simply 'life’” (1979: 189). He compares WBur. qc rhan 'alive' (1979: 209 note 
68, also cf. Benedict 1979: 85 #404). If Coblin's suggested meaning is correct, one can 
instead, with Zhengzhang (1993: 15), propose Tib. Xm srog life, Bur. 0005 sak < 
*'sak 'life' (Lashi -/sakH), and Chi. A sik < *sak (05-29/0925a) 'breath', although the 
velar nasal in Bailang is unexpected. On the development of OChi. *-a- in the Chinese 


transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 


13d. fif *rin > lin long. Compare Tib. Ê riri, Bur. Sp» rhafifi long' < **rin, Tan. ‘ih 


58 For the convenience of the reader I also assemble those Bailang words that are transcribed with 


characters that have OChi. *-o- readings without proposed Trans-Himalayan cognates and omitting 


obvious Chinese loans: [ji *n“ai > gui Æ 'this, that' (1c), Zi *5"oei(s) > nui(*) Ei together with' (2a, 
20a), fs *dran > din, *tror > tin, *tro? > tio" Ej 'hear' (5a), (5 *nor > nin 7€ 'all' (10c). ji *k"oi > kui 
FE ‘pass through' (25c), fii *məi > mui Jil, (wind =) news, accounts' (33d), {H] *tsrak > tsik! "large 
stone’ (?) (38c), 4t *ra >třik | 'tribesmen' (43d), HK *bak > buk, ba? > bu 4 'send forth, bring forth' 
(39c). For the last, Coblin in fact compares any hphro 'scatter, emanate' (1979: 209 note 40), but this 
comparison is not credible (see comm. to 39c). 


59 This character is not used in early texts, but is first attested in the Han dynasty and is used to 
transliterate the first syllable of samgha-; it has no OChi. reading (see Shuessler 2009: 117). 
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zjir < *s-rje < *s-rjeN ‘long’, and with weaker but plausible semantics OChi. 5| yinX 
< *li[n]? 'draw the bow' (Zhengzhang 1993: 15, Jacques 2014: 101). Ma & Dai offer 
further cognates (1982: 22-23). The same word appears as [ *ror > lin & 'long' at 
44a. See discussion at 13a. 

14a. & *mr'ak > mek, *m'ak > mak, *m'aks > ma‘ 7 'son'. Bur. 605 mak 'son-in-law', 
Tib. *|*" mag-pa ‘bridegroom’, Tan. jig ma < *S-mak (4820), Japhug Rgy. tv-nmak. 
The comparisons suggest the character was not read *m'aks > ma‘, since this would 
be missing the final velar stop in the transcriptional dialect (see discussion at 4b), 
although it would perhaps be somewhat surprising for the transcriber to use one 
Chinese character intending two different readings in such a short span. 

14b. #E *dris > di* f$ 'grandson'. Zhengzhang (1993: 15) compares WBur. els: mreh < 

OBur 905: mliy 'grandchild', which fits well his own reconstruction of fft as *fi'li. 

14c. f *kr'ok > kok & 'splendid'. 

14d. ££ *dz'on > dzon X 'glorious'. Tib. *2* mtshar 'fair, beautiful, bright’, Chi. #4 


tshanH < *ts™ars (25-40/0154b) ‘bright and white’. Baxter & Sagart's (2011) 
reconstruction ff dzwon < *[dz]‘a[n] (33-22/0432a) allows for a final *-r. On the 
development of OChi. *-a- in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 


15a-b. (32 ro?/r*o nanh > lio’/lo fan‘ $€ 'southern barbarian’, Ji ‘barbarians’. See 


etymological discussion at 11a-b. For the development of rhotics in the Chinese 


transcriptional dialect see the discussion at 11a-b. 


15c. Æ *bai > bizi Fit relative clause nominalizer. Dong “(1937: 4) suggests that the 
character 15c J£ is a graphic error for x which corresponds to Chinese Ff in line 12" 
(Coblin 1979: 189). 

15d. JE *n'is > nei‘, *nri > ni fi 'dwell'. OBur. $05 niy 'stay' (Zhengzhang 1993: 18). 

16a. H. *ts'a? > tsa? 


'sun'. The word also occurs at 18b. Relying on Benedict (1972: 47 


#187), Coblin proposes the cognates Bahing tsyar, Jinghpaw dZan, and Garo sal 
(1979: 210 note 86). Coblin (1979: 200) also cites a Lolo-Burmese reconstruction of 
Bradley *tsa! 'sunshine' (Bradley 1975: 126 #338), based on such forms as Lahu cha: 
and Akha u tsa” (cf. Bradley 1979: 326, 73384). 

16b. 3X *k'raw > keeu A 'enter (= set, go down). Compare OBur. œ% kla 'fall' and OChi. 7% 
lak < *ko.r'ak (02-01/0766q') 'fall (v.)' (Zhengzhang 1993: 18). 

16c. [X *ran > lin 7 possessive or attributive particle. Noting that at 29c the Chinese 
morpheme ~ is borrowed directly into Bailang, Coblin wonders whether here the 
Bailang syllable j *ran > lin does not form a compound with the following syllable 
ÎE *p'as > na‘ à 'sector' at 16d (1979: 189). Coblin suggests comparison with Tib. aN 
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glin ‘continent, island, garden' (1979: 200), if his speculation is correct, one can 
further propose Chi. H den < "fiy (32-19/0362a), Tib. Q* gin < *bin ‘field’, Th. ray 


'field', and proto-Tani *rwk (see note 55 above). Zhengzhang (1993: 18) repeats 
Coblin's Tibetan comparison and also suggests WBur. 399: krannh 'land' and OChi. [i 
ling < *[rlan (06-17/0898c) 'mound, hill' as cognates. Note that the medial -l- in 
Tibetan does not match the (-)r- of Burmese and Chinese. For the development of 
rhotics in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see the discussion at 11a-b. On the 


development of OChi. *-a- in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 


16d. f£ *g'as > ya‘ Aj 'sector'. Coblin compares Tib. ^ rio 'face' and ^* rios 'surface, side' 


(1979: 202). Jacques further proposes Japhug Rgy. tw-rya 'face' and either Tan. 4 
nwar? (3158) or Zi njijr? (1204) as cognates of Tib. X ño 'face' (Jacques 2014: 163). 
Zhengzhang (1993: 18) compares the Bailang words with ilf; nga 'lofty' (18-05/0002k), 
a word that Baxter & Sagart (1014b) do not reconstruct, for which Schuessler (2009: 


212) offers *n‘ai. Also see discussion at 16c. 


17a. 4% *lans > jin’, *m-lor > Zir 5€ long for'. Coblin suggests that this word may be 


cognate with $5 *lan > jan Jj "wish, desire' at 13a and 44b (1979: 189). Zhengzhang 
(1993: 18) compares Bur. aps rafifi < *rin 'aim at’, Tib. 94 Zen <*lien or *ren 
‘desire, yearn for', and OChi. 5$ len < *r‘in (32-26/03871) ‘love, pity'. On the 
development of OChi. *-a- in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 


17b. &j *d'on? > don? ¥§ righteousness'. Coblin compares Tib. aX dran-po 'straight, 


sincere, upright' (1979: 202). 


17c. ŞA *s-wai > zyæi [H] 'face toward, incline toward'. The phrase pä jig s-wai ra? > 


zyæi lia? 'face toward the civilizing influence also occurs at 5a-b. 


17d. jig *ra? > lia? (E (change =) civilizing influence’. The phrase BS *s-wai ra? > 


zyei lia? 'face toward the civilizing influence also occurs at 5a-b. 


18a. # *rfaks > la‘ E 'return'. Keeping in mind that *ks had reduced to -h in the 


transcriptional dialect (see discussion at 4b), compare coo lā 'come'.? However, if this 
word had a rusheng reading in the transcriptional dialect (see discussion at 38b) 
comparison with Tibetan Key log 'return' is perhaps more appropriate. For the 
development of rhotics in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see the discussion at 
11a-b. The word £& *r‘aks > la‘ Eg 'return' also occurs at 28b and 35c. 


18b. H *ts‘a? > tsa^ H 'sun'. See discussion at 16a. 


18c. f *top? > ton E 'come out'. Neither Schuessler (2009) nor Baxter & Sagart 


60 For another language with r- rather than l- in 'come' compare Th. rah 'come'. 
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(2014b) offer reconstructions of this word. This reconstruction is supplied on the basis 
of Coblin's reading (1979: 190) and the xiesheng series. Coblin compares the Tibetan 
verb pres. %5 hdon, past aay bton, fut. ins gdon, imp. É& thon 'take out' (1979: 209: 
note 47). Perhaps a more straightforward comparison is this verb's intransitive 
partner E thon 'come out', e.g. na-ran-gi dpe-cha rnams khyer-te/ yum-la yan ma Zus- 
par thon phyin-pas/ 'I put together my books, came out and left, even without telling 
the lama's wife' (Mila, de Jong 1959: 68). Nonetheless, the correspondence of Bailang 
-or) with Tibetan -on is perhaps a problem. Zhengzhang (1993: 18) compares WBur. 
905 thwak 'come out'; the correspondence of -on with -wak < *-ok is also not superb. 

18d. 8E *r'ak > læk + 'ruler'. See discussion at 13b. 

19a. Œ *lens > $er* Œ 'sage'. A loan from Chinese. 

19b. 

19c. 3& *d'aks > da* Ki 'kindness'. Coblin tentatively identifies this word with J£ *d‘ak > 
dak, *d‘aks > da‘ & 'rich' at 20c, “both possibly meaning 'thick'" (1979: 190). For 
the phonology he compares Tib. 38% 'thick' and Bur. 0805 thuik (1979: 210 note 
100) and for the semantics JẸ hou “thick, substantial, rich, generous, kind” (1979: 
190). The identification of the two Bailang words may be correct, but the proposed 


` H 


=> 


mi *tYok > tok 7 'virtue'. A loan from Chinese. Also occurs at 27d. 


cognates are not. The Bailang word has a different main vowel from the Tibetan 
comparison. The Burmese comparison I have difficulty confirming. Perhaps Judson's 
03050305 thuik thuik 'short, stunted' (1893: 539) is intended. In any event, the 
Burmese word is unlikely to be cognate to the Tibetan; most researchers believe that 
the rime -uik in Burmese is indicative of loans (Luce 1985: vol. I, 100, Pulleyblank 
1963: 217). Zhengzhang (1993: 18) compares OChi.  duH < *[d]'ak-s 0801a 


'measure (n.)', a perfect phonological match, but semantically weak. He also proposes 


that this Chinese word is cognate to Bailang = at 12c; he thus implies that JẸ (at 12c 
and 20c) and 7£ both transcribe the same Bailang word, perhaps with a 
Gesamtbedeutung '"largess'. 
19d. 3 *n'ak > nak X 'deep'. Bur. $05 nak 'deep' (cf. Ma & Dai 1982: 22, Zhengzhang 
1993: 18), Tan. iii na < *nak (4693), Japhug Rgy. rna& (Jacques 2014: 131-132). 
20a. $i *r"oi(s) > gui(*) E 'together with' also occurs at 2a. 


20b. fq *gun? > guin” A 'people, men'. Compare Tib. 7] kun 'all' (see Hill 2007: 481- 
482), Bur. 3209 akun < *gun 'all'. In the transcriptional Chinese dialect -u- had 


already broken to -uo- before dentals (cf. note 21). The same Bailang word is glossed %5 


61 Zhangzheng (1993: 18) instead compares Tib. F^r khol 'servant', OBur. caps kyo,n'slave', and (E kwaenH 
< *k"ra[n]-s (25-01/01571) 'servant, groom'. 
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'tribe' at 24a and [5] 'some, together' at 41c. 


20c. JẸ *d'ak > dak, *d'aks > da‘ & 'rich'. Compare Tib. "5T bdag 'own', which weighs 


20d 


in favor of the rusheng reading. Zhengzhang (1993: 18) compares Bur. 0005 thak 


'sharp, keen, powerful'. 


. 4 *s'or? > sei^/sen^ JẸ (thick =) affluent’. Perhaps related to Tib. ÈX gser 'gold'. 


On the development of OChi. *-a- in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion 
at 13a. 


21a. 4; *ts‘uns > tsour* & 'winter'. Coblin (1979: 200), Ma & Dai (1982: 23), and 


21b 


Zhengzhang (1993: 18) compare WBur. caœ2: chonh < *tsunh 'cool season'. Jacques 
compares this Burmese word to Tan. ii tsur < *r-tso (1490) 'hiver and Japhug Rgy. 
qartsui, but the correspondence of the rimes is unexpected (Jacques 2014: 67). Ma & 
Dai's (1982: 24) comparison to Jinghpaw n?'fur?? (from nir?'furj?? acc. to Xu et al. 
1983) also merits mention. Zhengzhang also compares Chinese & towng < *tur) (15- 
03/1002a) 'winter', which is perhaps possible despite the irregular initial 


correspondence. 


. Fb *ja > je, *s-la > zie, *s-la > zia % 'much'. Also occurs at 7a, 22b and 24c. 


Ex 


21c. it *ru > liu 38 'frost'. Zhengzhang (1993: 18) compares Bur. el mrü 'haze'. 


21d 


22a. 
22b. 
22c. 


22d 


. TÉ *par (cf. note 38) > puan 2% 'snow'. Compare Tan. i$ .wji < *C-S-pja (4091) 


'neige' and Japhug Rgy. tv-jpa. According to Jacques there are cognates in Lolo- 
Burmese languages (2014: 87). On the basis of Bradley's comment that there “is a 
word for snow even in many languages now spoken too far south to see it, and used 
instead for hail" (1979: 29), one can presume that Jacques has in mind Bradley's *wa? 
'hail', reconstructed on the basis of Lahu va” and Lisu wa?(ma^)si? (1979: 324-325, 
#325). Ma & Dai offer related forms in further languages (1982: 23). Perhaps 
comparison with Chi. f$ ba < *[b]*ar (24-54/0195r) ‘white, white-haired’ and Mizo 


var ‘white’ is not unreasonable. 


TE *dziak > dzak E 'summer.. 

Fb *ja > jæ, s-la > zize, s-la > zia % 'much'. Also occurs at 7a, 21b and 24c. 
æ *s-lam > zim fI ‘harmonious’. Probably the same word as ;zi *s-lom > zim 75 
'warm' at 23b (Coblin 1979: 191, Zhengzhang 1993: 19). On the development of 


OChi. *-o- in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 


. 92 *r*oi > luai rfj 'rain'. Chi. pj hjuX < *C.a"(r)a? (01-26/0100a), Bur. gp rwa 'rain' 


(see Ma & Dai 1982: 23, Zhengzhang 1993: 19). Remember *-o- had already broken 


to -ua- before dentals (and -j) in the Chinese transcriptional dialect (cf. note 21). 


62 It is unclear what Bradley intends by the use of parentheses in the Lisu form. 
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Consequently, #2 should be understood as /r‘uai/. Also see discussion at 11a-b. 


23a. $4 *mríauk > mək > maewk X 'cold'. 


23b. j= *s-lam > zim (fi ‘warm’. Chi. = zim < *sə-l[ə]m (38-17/0662a) 'warm up (food)', 
Bur. co lum 'warm', Tan. Zj low? < *lvm (0115) 'chaud"®, Jinghpaw lüm 'tiéde' 
(Jacques 2014: 198). Probably the same word as Zi *s-lom > zim fl 'harmonious' at 
22c (Coblin 1979: 191, Zhengzhang 1993: 19). The proposed cognates show that the 
transcriptional dialect must have preserved the sl- cluster of Old Chinese. The 
comparison of Bailang £$ *sn‘a > sa [A] 'meat' (9c) to Tib. 4 sa 'flesh', etc. shows that 
in other cases s- initial clusters had simplified. On the development of laterals in the 
Chinese transcriptional dialect see the discussion at 39d. On the development of OChi. 
*-o- in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 

23c. i£ *r‘a > la HY 'time, season'. Perhaps related to Tib. * re as in RÌ re Sig 'one time’. 
For the development of rhotics in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see the 
discussion at 11a-b. 


23d. ># *rai > lizei #4 'suitable, in balance'. See discussion at 10d. 


24a. Bj *gun? > guin” à 'tribe'. The same word is glossed A 'people, men' at 20b. 


24b. %5 *p*a? > pa^ A 'person'. Chi. X *-pa (as in HÆ *l'ip-pa ‘farmer’, cf. H *l'irj 
'field'), Tib. Y -pa (as in Qe Zin-pa 'farmer,, cf. Q* zin < "Vin 'field"). See LaPolla 
(2003: 27). 

24c. J5 *ja > jæ, s-la > zie, s-la > zia % 'much'. Also occurs at 7a., 21b. and 22b. 


24d. }¢ *tui > tuoi, tui > tui © 'have'. In the transcriptional Chinese dialect -ui had 


already broken to -uai (cf. note 21). 
25a. BE *b'ek > bek, bek > biek, pek > piek 7$? 'traverse. Compare Limbu pekma 'go' 
(Michailovsky 2002). Zhengzhang (1993: 19) compares OBur. Qo5: pliyh 'run', which 


seems unlikely. 


25b. fá *noi > yai fg danger. A loan from Chinese. 

25c. fit *k"oi > kui fff 'pass through'. On the development of OChi. *-a- in the Chinese 
transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 

25d. fa *hram? - hiaem, fram? > hiam $R 'peril'. Zhengzhang (1993: 19) compares Tib. 
nam, a word that appears to only occur in the compound zarar nam-grog 'ravine, 
canyon’. A loan from Chinese appears more likely, in particular as Baxter & Sagart 
(2014b) reconstruct K xjaemX < *q'r[a]m? (36-06/0613f) ‘precipitous, dangerous’, 


without the velar nasal initial. This word also occurs at 36c. 


63 In the pre-Tangut reconstruction 'v' in this context means a “voyelle autre que i” (Jacques 2014: 193). 
64 Bodman suggests comparing Tib. 9% gtum 'fierce, hot, angry’, reconstructing *glum (1980: 539). 
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26a. 5 *mríak > mek, mak > mak, m‘aks > ma‘ ^f 'not (verbal negative)'. See 
discussion at 4b. 

26b. Æ *du? > dźuľ # ‘consider to be (too) far’. Zhengzhang (1993: 19) compares WBur. 
$: cuih 'worry', OChi. £5 dzrjuw < *[dz]riw (13-57/1092i) 'grieved'. 

26c. $ *m‘ans > muan: & 'ten thousand'. A Chinese loanword. 

26d. fil *ru? > lui? Œ 'li'. A Chinese loan of Œ liX < *ra? (04-35/0978a) 'measure of 


distance’. It is odd that in a loanword the Bailang vowel would not match the Chinese 


vowel. 
27a. fig *m-lut > zuit Æ 'depart from; cast away'. Zhengzhang (1993: 19) compares Tib. 
$3 'crumble, collapse’. 


RS | 


27b. =Œ *l'ep > dep (5 ‘vulgar, common’. Zhengzhang (1993: 19) compares Bur. oo: 


thumh 'custom, tradition'. I am tempted to compare Tib. ÀT leb 'flat', itself cognate to 
OBur. ô klap 'kyat'. 

27c. [fj *boh > buo“ gif 'return to'. Zhengzhang (1993: 19) compares Bur. o: püh 'be close 
together, bring together’ and OChi. [fj bjuH < *N-p(r)o?-s (10-39/0136k) 'be attached 
to’. 

27d. (& *t'ak > tok f& ‘virtue’. A Chinese loanword. Also occurs at 19b. 

28a. {Jj *ner) > nin ù 'heart'. Chi. {= nyin < *nin (32-28/0388f) 'kindness', Tib. ax snin 
‘heart’, Bur. &ó nhac <**nik 'kernel', Tan. ## njiij < *njeej < *njeeN 'coeur' Japhug 
Rgy. tw-sni (cf. Ma & Dai 1982: 23-24 and Zhengzhang 1993: 19). Note that for this 
word Bailang patterns with Tibetan in having a velar nasal final rather than a velar 
stop final, but in the word E, *sak > sik 7X 'wood' (39a) the velar stop final of Bailang 
patterns with the Burmish languages (Bur. 256 sac < *sik 'tree', Lashi sa:kH) against 
the velar nasal of other languages (Chi. $ *si[9] firewood', Tib. E Sin 'wood', Tan. Zi 
sji! < *sje < *sjeN [4250] 'bois, arbre’). On the development of OChi. *-o- in the 
Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 

28b. E% *r'aks > la‘ Eg 'return'. See discussion at 18a. 

28c. 2% *dzos > dzio* 2% "loving". Chi. 2% dzi < *dzo (04-49/0966j) 'kind adj.', Tib. &E* 
mdzah 'love', Bur. ©> cd, Tan. 24 dzu! < *ndo (1338). Zhengzhang (1993: 19) sees as a 
Chinese loan, a very unlikely possibility. On the development of OChi. *-a- in the 
Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 

28d. $i *m‘a > ma & 'mother'. Chi. Hj muwX < *ma? (04-64/0947a) 'mother', Tib. *' ma, 


65 Although the linguistics literature often cites a word $5 nhac ‘heart' (e.g. Matisoff 2003: 480). In fact, the 
Written Burmese word for 'heart' is $% nha-lum and there is another word 3256 anhac 'kernel, core'. One 
may plausibly speculate that so) nha-lum was once spelled *nhac-lum but I have not confirmed this. 
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Bur. © ma. Zhengzhang (1993: 19) sees as a Chinese loan, a very unlikely possibility. 

29a-b. Ft hk *m*an bak / ba? > huay buk / bu? 7: HE 'Huangfü region’. A loan from 
Chinese. 

29c. Z *to > tsa > tsi 2, a possessive or attributive particle, perhaps a Chinese 
borrowing (Zhengzhang 1993: 64). 

29d. (€ *nai > nizi 4} ‘outside’. Zhengzhang (1993: 64) sees as a borrowing from Chi. 4} 
ngwajH < *[n]“‘a[t]-s 'outside', a distinct possibility. 

30a. Z! *r'j > lei, *ri > li + ‘earth, soil’. Chi. 4 dijH < *I'ej-s (18-09/0004b’)®, Tib. 1% 
gái < *gli ground, OBur. 05 mliy, Tan. li mjij < *mjej (2370) (cf. Zhengzhang 


1993: 64). For the development of rhotics in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see 
the discussion at 11a-b. 

30b. $& *dz(‘)ak > dziak Ht 'earth'. 

30c. B *r'in > len 5 'hard, stony'. Zhengzhang (1993: 64) compares Tib. ?& ren 'stiff. 

30d. B *r'in > len Jf$ ‘hard, stony’. 

31a. [JH *tsra? > tse? & 'eat'. Ch. 1H dzjoX < *dza? (0046u), Tib. * za < *dza 
(Schiefner's law) 'eat', Bur. o»: cah « *dzah (Lashi tso:), Tan. Xi dzji < *ndzja (4517), 
Japhug Rgy. ndza (cf. Ma & Dai 1992: 23-24, Zhengzhang 1993: 64). 


31b. # *sp'a > sa [A] 'meat'. See discussion at 9c. 


31c. 3] *ja > je, *s-la > ziæ, *s-la > zia 7< 'wear'. 

31d. Æ *r'i > lei, *ri > li Ez 'skin'. Coblin (1979: 210 note 83) and Zhengzhang (1993: 
64) compare WBur. 326« a-re < OBur. *a-riy 'skin'; also compare Tan. % dzji < *ndri 
< *nri (1153), Japhug Rey. tw-ndzi, and Pumi rà (cf. Jacques 2014: 162). For the 
development of rhotics in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see the discussion at 
11a-b. 


32a. & *mríak > mek, *m‘ak > mak, *m‘aks > ma‘ ^f 'not (verbal negative)'. See 


discussion at 4b. 


32b. 15 *l’ans > dar ki 'see'. See discussion at 6b. 

32c. #4 *ts"a > tsa ES 'salt. OChi. j£ dza < *N-[ts]‘aj (18-13/0005m) 'salt', Tib. Š 
tshwa, Bur. 300: chàh < *tsah (Lashi tshoH) (also cf. Ma & Dai 1982: 24, Zhengzhang 
1993: 64), Tan. Ji tshji < *tshji or *tshjvC (5186), the “correspondance ... est 


absolument irréguliére" (Jacques 2014: 164). This is more likely a Wanderwort than 


genuine cognate among these languages. 
32d. ik *m‘ok > mok £t 'grain'. Coblin compares Tib. ^€ hbru < *hmru (Simon's law) 
'grain' and Bur. sj: myuih 'type, class' (1979: 200 note 61, cf. Benedict 1972: 43 


66 Bodman reports that Ji has an addition reading "lis that makes the correspondence regular (1980: 99). 
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#150). Zhengzhang (1993: 64) omits the Tibetan comparison but adds Chi. Z£ mjuw 
(13-77/1110d) 'barley', which Baxter & Sagart (2014b) do not reconstruct, but which 
Schuessler (2009: 184) reconstructs *mu. These comparisons are not compelling, 
either with the Bailang word or with each other. 

33a. [£j *man? > muan? X 'official'. Also occurs at 3a. 

33b. 5€ *lak > jak ~ jak 3€ 'translator'’. Also occurs at 3b. 


33c. (& *dron > dyzn (S 'transmit'. Also occurs at 43a. 


33d. fi *moi > mui Jul (wind =) news, accounts'. On the development of OChi. *-o- in 
the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 

34a. Œ *de? > dźeľ X; 'great'. See discussion at 1a. 

34b. ;€ *h‘ars > han‘ ;€ 'Han'. See discussion at 1b. 


34c. 1€ *jaks > ja: % 'peaceful'. 


34d. 4B *ga? > gia^, k"a? > kya? 4€ ‘happy’. See discussion at 9b. 

35a. HÉ *tson > tsion #§ 'take by the hand'. WBur. eaœ2ê chon (-on < *-un) 'carry' 
(Zhengzhang 1993: 64), Tib. Vzun < *dzun (pres. ass hdzind) 'take'. 

35b. {Æ *?u > ?u & 'carry on the back’. Tan. ff .u (2847) 'porter'. 


35c. EX *r'aks > la‘ fé 'return'. See discussion at 18a. 


35d. {© *nin > nin {© 'humaneness. A loan from Chinese. 

36a. 2 *r'ui > luoi ffj ‘encounter, butt into'. Zhengzhang (1993: 65) proposes comparison 
with Bur. Co: lüh 'daub, put on, toss, writhe'. 

36b. #7 *d'e > de, *det > dZat, *tet > tSat & 'risk, brave’. 


36c. kè *fram? >hiem?, *fram? > hiam? [£s 'precipitous'. Also occurs at 25d. 


36d. #2 *ron > lion, *mr‘on > mor [t 'gorge, chasm'. Compare WBur. ¢[Q0€: mrorih (N.B. 
mr- < *mr- or *ml- ) 'ditch, trench' and Tib. XK roii 'ravine' (Zhengzhang 1993: 65). 
For the Tibetan, Coblin proposes €^ klun 'stream, valley', which matches less closely 
both in phonology and semantics (1979: 209 note 60). For the development of rhotics 
in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see the discussion at 11a-b. 

37a. f *run > luin i 'mountain'. In the transcriptional Chinese dialect -u- had already 
broken to -ua- before dentals (cf. note 21). Beckwith implausibly proposes Tib. À ri 
'mountain' as a cognate (2008: 107). 

37b. J *r'ag > lar & 'high'. Coblin (1979: 209 note 67, also cf. Benedict 1972: 43 note 
140) and Zhengzhang (1993: 65) compares OBur. [ae mran? 'high'; compare Tan. Hi 


bjij’ < *mbjar < *mbrjan < *mrjar, and Japhug Rgy. mbro (Jacques 2014: 176- 
177). Ma & Dai (1982: 24) identify the Bailang word with Ili 'mountain', and offer 


comparisons such as Jinghpaw lan?’ (also cf. Xu et al. 1983). For the development of 
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rhotics in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see the discussion at 11a-b. 
37c-d. kiš *dz*ag *dr'og > dzar don, *dz‘anh *dr‘on > dzan* don ii 'precipitous'. 


Coblin (1979: 200) and Zhengzhang (1993: 65) compare the first word with Tib. J®* 


ses: gtsan-gtson 'steep, rugged, mountainous'. Zhengzhang (1993: 65) adds WBur 9C 
cwani? ( < *dzon?) 'lofty' and compares the second word with WBur. coooé thori (N.B. 
-on < *un) 'set upright, raise up’. 

38a. łk *ba > bua, *přa > pa, *pa > pua & ‘follow along the edge’. 

38b. i% *r'aks > la‘ f= 'cliff, precipice’. Tib. 3 brag 'cliff. The early date of cluster 
simplification (see discussion at 4b) suggests that this character was read /rah/ in the 
transcriptional dialect, in which case the comparison with the Tibetan is not 
compelling. However, the identification of Turkic gingiraq with the Xiongniu sword 
called transliterated (<#4 in the Hanshu (and $% in the Yi Zhoushu) suggests that 7 
may have had a rusheng reading *r'aks > lak (see Pulleyblank 1962: 222, Schuessler 
2014: 253, and de la Vaissiére 2003: 129). Zhengzhang (1993: 65) accepts the 
qusheng reading and compares Tib. ™ la 'mountain pass'. 

38c. {Hl *tsrak > tsik! "large stone' (?). On the development of OChi. *-a- in the Chinese 


transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 

38d. t5 *r'ok > lok 4 'stone'. Coblin (1979: 200) proposes OBur. 6QQ205 klok, Lashi lik, 
Mikir lók, Ahi lu** as cognates; Ma & Dai (1982: 24) repeat the Burmese comparison 
and offer additional apparently related words in other languages. In addition to the 
Burmese form, Zhengzhang (1993: 65) also compares OChi. f# lek < *[r]*ewk (17- 
28/1125j) 'pebbles'. See discussion at 11a-b. 

39a. Hi *sok > sik X 'wood'. Chi. #7 sin < *si[] 'firewood' (32-33/0382n), Tib. AK Sin 
'wood', Bur. 256 sac < *sik 'tree' (Lashi sa:kH), Tan. 9 sji! < *sje < *sjeN (4250) 
‘bois, arbre' (also cf. Ma & Dai 1982: 24, Zhengzhang 1993: 65). For the potential 
import of this word in the sub-grouping of Bailang within the Trans Himalayan family 


see discussion at 28a. On the development of OChi. *-a- in the Chinese transcriptional 


dialect see discussion at 13a. 

39b. 7€ *r*ak > lak 5# 'thicket'. 

39c. HE *bak > buk, bo? > bu Žž% 'send forth, bring forth'. Coblin compares aid hphro 
'scatter, emanate' (1979: 209 note 40). The lack of final -g in Tibetan and medial -r- in 
Bailang are both problems for such a comparison. Zhengzhang (1993: 65) compares 


Bur. oó pac 'throw, shoot'.” On the development of OChi. *-a- in the Chinese 


67 One may perhaps see here a word related to Bailang Ef *b'ek > bek, bek > biek, pek > piek 7$ 
'traverse' (25a) and compare Limbu pekma 'go' (Michailovsky 2002), as above. 
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transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 

39d. ;£ *lom > jim X 'home, family'. Chi. & 'imH < *q(r)[o]m-s (653-) ‘subterranean 
room’, Tib. 8&' khyim ‘home’, Bur. 336 im (cf. Ma & Dai 1982: 24, Zhengzhang 1993: 
65), Tan. Hi .jij? < *jim or *C-teim (2560), Situ Rgy. ta-tcím, Pumi t¢3 (Jacques 2014: 
186). These comparisons ensure that *l- in type B syllables had already changed to j- 
by the time of the Chinese transcriptional dialect. However, the comparison of 
Bailang j£ *l'óm > dom tH 'sweet' (8b) with Chi. 38 dem < *l*em (36-16/0621-) 


'sweet' etc. shows that type A *I*- had not yet changed to d- in the transcriptional 


Chinese dialect, and the comparison of Bailang j# *s-lom 75 'warm' (23b) to Bur. op 
lum 'warm' etc. means that *s-l- had not yet become z- in the transcriptional dialect. 
These pieces of evidence support Baxter & Sagart claim that *l- > y- “was the first to 
occur" (2014a: 109 also cf. Sagart 1999: 30-31). On the development of OChi. *-a- 
in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 

40a. 38i *ro? > lio^ Ej 'hundred'. Chi. Ej paek < *p'rak (0781a) ‘hundred’, Tib. ^& < 
OTib. *8* brgyah (PT 1111, 1. 5 et passim) < *bryab, OBur. qp ryà, Tan. 4f jir? < 
*r-ja (2798), Japhug Rgy. yurza « *we-rja (Zhengzhang 1993: 65, Jacques 2014: 92). 


Beckwith sees the Bailang form as particularly close to Lolo-Burmese (2008: 95, 107), 
but this is because he follows Matisoff (2003) in projecting the epenthetic -g- of the 
Tibetan form into the proto-language. According to Li's law this -g- is an Tibetan 
innovation (Li 1959). Recall that the Bailang word for 'hundred' is potentially better 
compared to the bound Japhug Rgy. classifier -ri ‘one hundred’ and its cognates, such 
as Pumi -yej (see Jacques 2017: 144), rather than to Japhug Rgy. yurza « *wo-rja and 
its cognates given immediately above. For the development of rhotics in the Chinese 
transcriptional dialect see the discussion at 11a-b. On the development of OChi. *-a- 
in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 

40b. J& *r'ek > lek fri 'overnight stay'. Chi. (X yaeH < *N.rak-s (0800j) ‘night’, Tib. €T 
Zag < *riak 'day', OBur. qo ryak 'day' (Zhengzhang 1993: 65), Tan. £f .jaar? < 
*r-jaak (0811), Japhug Rgy. ty-rzag 'une nuit' (cf. Jacques 2014: 135 for discussion of 


the Japhug form). 
40c. é *tse > tsie Fij reach, arrive at'. Zhengzhang (1993: 65) compares OChi. Æ tsyijH 


68 Sagart (1999: 31) points out that in the f$; Hou Hanshi, the same text that preserves the Chinese 


translations of these poems, the Japanese word Yamato is transcribed [55 t zjae-maeX-doj. If the initial 7j 


zjae which suggests the lateral cluster *s-l- had already changed. However, Baxter and Sagart now 
reconstruct a uvular origin *sa.cA for J} zjae, so this observation is not of direct relevance for the dating 
of changes to laterals. 
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< *ti[t]-s (29-15/0413a) ‘arrive’. 

40d. && *r'ak > lak 7& 'Lo-yang'. A loan from Chinese }% *r‘ak > lak. Coblin notes that 
both characters are used to spell this word in Chinese. 

41a. fii *b'as > ba‘ € 'father'. Chi. S bjux < *[b](r)a? (01-67/0102a), Tib. * pha, Bur. c 
pha 'father' (cf. Ma & Dai 1982: 24, Zhengzhang 1993: 65). 
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41b. Ë *gin > gin + 'son'. 


+t 


41c. fj *gun? > guin” [5] (some, together =) altogether’. This word is also glossed rij 


*gun? > guin? A ‘people, men’ at 20b and #5 'tribe' at 24a. See discussion at 20b. 
41d. tilt *bi > bi B5 'give'. See discussion at 7b. 


42a. (8 *gr'ui > yuei {X 'cherish'. In the transcriptional Chinese dialect -ui had already 


broken to -uai (cf. note 21). A loan from Chinese. 

42b. f5 *k'au? > kau? 1& ‘embrace’. 

42c. UC *pit > p*it UC 'roll'. A loan from Chinese. 

42d. 35 *r?oh > lo: f 'silk'. 

43a. f& *dron > dyzn f& 'transmit'. Also occurs at 33c. 

43b. Æ *lit (*s.ti[t] acc. to Baxter *& Sagart 2014b) > sit 2 'tell'' Compare Japhug Rgy. 
ti (past tut), Tangut 2% tshjij’ < *tshjeej (5612) 'speak'. The proposal of these cognates 
suggests that OChi. *s.t- had not yet changed to sy- (Baxter & Sagart 2014a: 135). 

43c-d. FEE% *h*a ra, *h*ah ra > ha thik, ha‘ thik FEA 'tribesmen'. On the development of 
OChi. *-o- in the Chinese transcriptional dialect see discussion at 13a. 


44a. [E *ran > lin & 'long'. See discussion at 13d. 


a 


44b. [; *lan > jan F 


'desire'. See discussion at 13a. 


44c. Æ *gin > dźin Ez 'subject'. A loan from Chinese. 
44d. BÉ *b‘ok > bok f& 'servant'. A loan from Chinese. 


3.2 End rhyme in the Bailang songs 


Beckwith notes the implicit understanding of previous scholarship (cf. Dong 1937: 10, 
Coblin 1979: 169) that the Bailang songs are unrhymed, objecting that the “songs 
themselves do in fact rhyme, and they do so in extremely intricate, artistic ways. This is 
actually the most significant linguistic point about the texts” (2008: 89). Beckwith 


emphasizes the methodological inadequacies of traditional Chinese phonological 


69 Zhengzhang (1993: 65) reads Ë *tsha > tshia (01-57/0046t), which allows him to propose the 
reasonable looking cognates Bur. 95>: sah, Tib. ® tsha ‘grandson’, and Chi. F tsiX < *tsa? (04- 
47/0964a). 
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reconstruction and also stresses that the Bailang language would have had a phonological 
system distinct from Chinese and it is only with respect to Bailang phonology that one can 
judge whether the poems rhyme. Unfortunately, Beckwith says very little about his own 
methodology in reconstructing Bailang phonology; his finding are concomitantly difficult 
to confirm. 

Here I present and discuss the Bailang rhyme words (i.e. the phonological material 
represented by the character standing at the end of each line of verse), marshaling those 
discoveries presented so far about the phonology of the Chinese transcriptional dialect, 
and to a lesser extent to Bailang phonology itself. 

For chronological reasons one can assume that the pronunciation of the 
transcriptional dialect was closer to Han Chinese than to Old Chinese. Thus, I take 
Schuesser's Han Chinese as a starting point. In several respects the transcriptional dialect 
is more conservative than Han Chinese, in particular initial r- had not yet become l- (see 
discussion at 11a-b) and '-r- coloring' had not yet taken place (see p. 8). The ensuing 
discussion makes these changes to Schuessler's Han Chinese in the presentation of the 
Bailang rhyme words. 

End rhyme is most clear in the second poem. The rhyme words in this poem are: JE 


nei” f£ nas J£ lia? 4 rak #4 nak 7€ ser i par #8 ruai 75 riai #£ tuai” fẹ hriam/hiam fil 


I—1 


rui? (# tok £i ma. The apparent rhyme of 7t ser with JE nei and 3# par with # ruai and ;E 


riai suggests that *-r changed to -i in the eastern dialect of the capital (Baxter & Sagart 
2014a: 264-271).” If we accept the -r > -i hypothesis the rhyming pattern is A, B, B, C, C, 
A, D, D, D, E, X, E, X, B. It is tempting to suggest further improvements, e.g. suggesting 
that f& tok rhymes with && rak and #4 nak, but this would be imprudent without further 
evidence.” 


A look at the end rhymes in the first poem, now assuming *-r > -i, yields the 


70 The alternative reading ņi makes for worse rhyming. 

71 The alternative reading tś"ui makes for worse rhyming. 

72 The first Chinese poem also provides some evidence for the change *-r > -i (see note 21). These syllables 
may all have been pronounced -r in Bailang. If, as hypothesized here, *-r had changed to -i in the 
transcriptional dialect, it would have no means of differentiating Bailang -r and Bailang -i. 

73 Beckwith reconstructs the end rhymes as: JẸ *ni, f£ *na, J& *rja, a£ *r/la?, 3£ *nra?, YE "sar, X% *par, HA 
*r/laj, 34 *r/laj, HE *t^wi, Kà kéw, fil r/lew, f& ta?, Ei ma?, with the pattern ABBCCDDEEAFFCC (2008: 
104). To me the rhyme of [$$ hriam/hiam with fil rui? seems quite unlikely. The suggestion that (& tok 


and Fi ma rhyme is not quite so implausible, but I am uncomfortable saying that all -k were lost in the 
transcriptional dialect (or in Bailang); some cognates (in particular Bailang 5X *mr*ak > mek, *m'ak > 
mak, *m‘aks > ma‘ F 'son' [14a] : Bur. 005 mak 'son-in-law', etc. and 3% *n*ak > nak 7€ 'deep' (19d) : 
Bur. $05 nak 'deep', etc. suggest the maintenance of *-k. 
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b +t 


following final words: f£ ko‘, ## tsou, Bj! bie, & riu, J(&ria^, V. nas/nias, 44 pa^, 3& wai*/^, {E 


briai(*/^)"^, &ft riai(*), JF] don‘, FH jiou, fil rin (see comm. to 13a), f£ dzai. These words 
yield a rhyme pattern: X, A, X, A, B, B, B, C, C, C, X, A, X, X. Again one could suggest 


further improvements, in particular that 7 dzoi rhymed with # wai*/^, f£ briai(^/^), and Bf 
riai(*), but it is not clear this would be prudent.” 
The rhyme patterns of the third poem are less obvious. The rhyme words are: f£ piai, 


ft ren, 4! rei/ri, YX mok, ft mui, 1E gia /kya^, {= fiin, ÑE rion/mron, iti drop, t rok, 7€ 


jem (see comm. to 13b a) ## rak, litt bi, Ja ro^, #4 thik, {£ bok. Looking just at the codas we 


have: -ai, -en, -ei/-i, -ok, -ui, -a, -in, -on, -on, -ok, -am, -ak, -i, -o, -ik, -ok. In their Han 
Chinese garb they do little more than suggest that the poem might have been intended to 
rhyme. In some cases the Old Chinese readings would improve the rhyming. For example, 
the Old Chinese readings f *r'in and {Z *nin rhyme, but their Han equivalents {# ren 
and {— nin do not. I am able to offer no further insight on the rhyming patterns of the 
third poem." 

Beckwith appears to be correct that the Bailang poems rhyme. Nonetheless, much 
remains murky, and the temptation to alter our interpretation of Bailang phonology to 
improve rhyming further, although it would be defensible if there were a clearly 
structured rhyme pattern, is methodologically dangerous, and here avoided. More 


extensive research is required to improve our understanding of Bailang rhyming. 


4 Conclusions about Chinese phonology 


This study permits the conclusion that the transcriptional Chinese dialect had already 
undergone the following changes. 

'final cluster simplification' (Baxter 1992: 568) (see comm. to 4b) 

rounding diphthongization' (Baxter 1992: 566-567) (see p. 7) 


74 Following the discussion at (8d) and (14d), I take # *wans > wan‘, *wan? > wan”, {# *ben > bizn, 
and f£ *dz'on > dzon, to have originally had final -r. 


75 The A rhymes are somewhat more straightforward in Old Chinese ($E *ts*u, $ *ru, H1 *ju) than in Han 


Chinese (f tsou, & riu, H jiou) perhaps suggesting that the relevant changes had not yet occurred. 


+E y 


Beckwith gives the end rhymes as fé *kew, $& *tsew, FB! “bi, 87 *r/lew, jig *r/la?, V *pi, 44 *pa, 3& 


*war, fi *bjar, BE *r/li, el *déw, rH *l/jew, fi *r/liw, f£ *dwiw (2008: 97) to yield a pattern 
AABACACDDBAAEE. The key hypotheses are that *u and *o had changed to *ew and that nasalization 


was (in some cases?) super-segmental. 


76 Beckwith reconstructs the rhyme words of the third poem as: (& “nei, T$ "ri, £ *r/lei, XK *mo?, fd 


*mui, 1E *gjo, - *njin, EE *r/léw i *dréw, t *r/lo?, 3% *jéw, ME *ra?, lilt *bei, ji *r/lo, #4 *r/lei && 
*bo?, which leads to a pattern ABAC ADBE ECEF ADAC (2008: 105). 
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*]- > j- in type B syllables (Baxter 1992: 197) (see comm. to 39d) 
-r > -i (Baxter & Sagart 2014a: 264-271) (see p. 42) 
The transcriptional dialect had not undergone these changes. 
I- > d- in type A syllables (Baxter 1992: 197) (see comm. to 39d) 
r > l-in both type A and type B syllables (Baxter & Sagart 2014a: 110) (see comm. 
to 11a-b) 
so.l- > zy- (Baxter & Sagart 2014a: 191) (see comm. to 39d) 
'r-color' (Baxter 1992: 573-574) (see p. 8) 
Evidence of erstwhile *-r, whether from the rhyming of the Chinese poems, the Bailang 
poems, or the etymological connections of Bailang words, is available for readings of the 
following characters. 
Jn twan < *t*or (25-24/0168d) (p. 13, n. 38) 
et sejX/senX < *s‘ar? (33-25/0478j) (p. 13, n. 38 and comm. to 20d) 
38 pjon < *par (24-54/0195s) (p. 13, n. 38) 
F pjij < *Co.pe[r] (27-09/0580a) (p. 13, n. 38) 
fi bjienH < *[b]e[n]-s (23-25/0221a) (see comm. to 9d) 
ff dzwon < *[dz]‘a[n] (33-22/0432a) (see comm. to 14d) 
ii hjwonX < *C.c"an? (25-15/0256f) (see p. 43, n. 74 and comm. to 8d) 


Miscellaneous conclusions include that XX 'big' is perhaps better reconstructed in Old 


Chinese with initial *d*- than with initial *- (see comm. to 1a) and that the irregular 
phonetic development of f£ (i.e. *dz*an > dzon and not dzen, see Baxter 1992: 431-432) 
took place in the history of the transcriptional dialect, and preceded the change of *-r > i 


(or -n in the dialect ancestral to MChi.); see comm. to 13a. 


5 The sub-grouping of Bailang 


As Coblin summarizes, there is a tradition of seeing Bailang as a member of Lolo-Burmese, 
or at least closely affiliated with the Loloish (or Naic) languages (1979: 197). Coblin 
appears to take this hypothesis for granted in his search for cognates rather than arguing 


for it explicitly. 


Beckwith sees the Bailang word ££ *ra? > lio^ Fj 'hundred' (40a) as particularly close 


to Lolo-Burmese (2008: 95, 107), but this is because he follows Matisoff in projecting the 
epenthetic -g- of the Tibetan form into the Trans-Himalayan proto-language. According to 
Li's law this -g- is an Tibetan innovation (Li 1959). The Bailang form just as close to Tib. 
ağ < *bryah, Tan. £f jir? < *r-ja (2798), or Japhug Rey. yurza « *wo-rja as it is to OBur. 
Sp» ryà. As noted above, potentially the Bailang word belongs to a wholly different 
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etymon, namely the etymon seen in Japhug Rgy. -ri ‘hundred’. The Bailang first person 


pronoun xi *ke > kie > t$ej ‘we, us' (4c) weighs against an affiliation with Lolo- 
Burmese, since velar (or uvular) initial first person pronouns are absent in this sub- 
branch, although they are widespread across the Trans-Himalayan family in general. 

The word 'home' (Bailang ;:£ /jom/ [39d], Tib. 8&' khyim ‘home’, Bur. 336 im, Chi. 
*q(r)[o] m-s ‘subterranean room’) offers better evidence for a close tie between Bailang 
and Lolo-Burmese. Sagart suggests that in such correspondences the Chinese uvular is 
original and that it develops a velar in Tibetan and is lost in Burmese (2006: 212). The 
loss of uvulars is thus a potential isogloss that unites Bailang and Burmese. However, 
taken alone this is not compelling evidence for subgrouping. 

One might be tempted to look at those word in which Tibetan -iri corresponds to 
Burmese -ac < *-ik, such as ‘heart’ and 'wood', for a clue to which language Bailang 
appears closer to. However, such an investigation yields the curious result that in the 
word ‘heart' (Bailang & /nan/ [28a]. Chi. | nyin < *nin (32-28/0388f) ‘kindness’, Tib. 


A 


$^ snin ‘heart', Bur. 58 nhac «nik 'kernel', Tan. 4f njiij < *njeej < *njeeN 'coeur') 


Bailang patterns with Tibetan in having a velar nasal final rather than a velar stop final, 
but in the word” *sak > sik o 'wood' (39a) the velar stop final of Bailang patterns with 
the Burmish languages (Bur. 256 sac < “sik 'tree', Lashi sa:kH) against the velar nasal of 
other languages (Chi. ( *si[] 'firewood', Tib. 3& em 'wood', Tan. 2; sjit < *sje < *sjeN 
[4250] 'bois, arbre"). The conclusion appears inescapable that variation between *ik and 
*ir in these words, probably of a morphological nature, was present already in the proto- 


language. 


Abbreviations 

Bur. Burmese 

Chi. Chinese 

MChi. Middle Chinese 

OBur. Old Burmese 

OChi. Old Chinese 

Rgy. Rgyalrong (apud Jacques 2014) 
Tan. Tangut (apud Jacques 2014) 
Th. Thangmi (apud Turin 2012) 

Tib. Tibetan 


WBur. Written Burmese 
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Primary sources 


Hou Han shu ($$ (Book of the Later Han). 120 juan, compiled by Fan Ye 3 (398- 
446), completed between 433 and 445. Beijing: Zhonghua shuju r:3&z&, 1965. This 


edition includes the commentary written in the name of Li Xian £ (651-684), 


which was presented to Emperor Gaozong iz? of the Tang on 11 January 677. 
Mdz. Mdzaris blun Zes bya bahi mdo (Derge Kanjur, vol. 74, pp. 29a-298a) 
Mila Mi la ras pahi rnam thar (de Jong 1959) 
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